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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 
EPOCHS, 


The whole of human life seems to be marked 
off by epochs. ‘There is always a time to be 


the mind is earnestly wishing. The child is 
ever imagining that mysterions period, when 
from the youth with youthful joya and cares, 
he becomes the new creature, man, That 
epoch is in the far future to the child, and be- 
fure it comes, many other periods, marked by 
greater or less change, are to be passed. To 
the aproned pupil of the mistress, the day of 
entering the man's school is all in all. The 
day comes, the school is entered, and the grati- 
fied scholar walks abroad, swelling with joy 
and pride. Bot a few days slip by, and the 
important era is an era no longer, and the child 
soon used to the new routine, is now fixing his } 
eye on another era, just perceptible in the dim 
distance. The classical schoo}, the cottage or 
the store, begins to haunt his imagination, and 
soon again the momentous day of change has 
come, and the destined professional man or the 
merchant has written his first letter of exulta- 
tion to his gratified mother, And at length the 
youth has attained that great era, manhood, 
which, though displeased for a while, by some | 
other less important eras, ever returns to assert | 
its claim. The boy is a man; and he looks 

back on those many epochs once so momentous, 

and they have all fallen into the dead level of} 
the past, no one standing out in its primitive, | 
exclusive greatness. , how 











Ile wonders now 
he has become a man, and he wonders too; 
where that mysterious change is, by which | 
youth with its tastes and pleasures was to have | 
surrendered itself suddenly into manhood. He | 
wonders to find that he still clings to youthful | 
associations and feelings, that he still greets his | 
companion with ihe familiar William, Henry or 
Joho, and he is almost ready to pelieve that a 
mistake has been made, that the record in the 
Family Bible is wrong, that time has not been 
thus hurrying on, and that he is still a boy, 
when he is startled back into his manhood by 
the respectful Sir, with which some child sa- 
lutes him. 

To the man’s imagination there are eras 
ever present to draw him on from stage to stage 
of life, by fastening his eye on some distant 
goal, till at length he is awakened into reflec- 
tion, by finding himself tottering a gray headed, 

ld man into the grave, Then he looks back 
ir the great eras which marked off his life, and 
e sees only the past, ‘The eras are no longer 
ras to him. What now is ‘he great day of| 

Imission jnio college, or of departure from it, 

hat now is the first plea, or the first sermon, 

‘the first medical case, or the day in which 

st his name was numbered among the mer- 

ants, the princes of the earth? A long liet 

cases of successful or unsuccessful experi- | 
ment, a long series of profitable or useless ser- | 
mons, a long array of mercantile operations, 
prosperous or adverse, are ali that meet his ré- 
trospective glance. [In a word, a life, not a 
succession of eras, is behind him. 

The outward changes of condition are not 
all that mark the eras of life. ‘The soul has its 
epochs as well as the body and mind, While 
the physical and inte!lectual powers are coming 
to maturity, the spirit is also going through its 
changes. The trifling, careless child begins 
to wonder if he shall ever become the serious 
Christian. As he sees his parents or his older 
brothers and sisters going to the communion 
table, he longs for the time when he can sit 
and eat and drink with them. The events of 
life soon begin to solemnize his feelings. Sick- 
ness, death, ill success, or on the other hand, 
health, the continuance of friends, prosperity, 
turn his thoughts to Him, by whom all events | 
are arranged. His mourning or his rejoicing 
lead him in submission or in gratitude to the 
Savior. A change comes over him, and after | 
weeks or months of self-examination, he offers | 
himself as a member of Christ’s church, While 
partaking of the consecrated elements for the | 
first time, be overflows with love, and his ex- | 
cited soul can almost reach into Heaven.) 
While his heart burns, he fears no faliing away | 
from Jesus for he is assured that now he has| 
received a divine strength, which will carry him | 
triumphantly through all dangers, This is an) 
era he thinks never to be forgotten, But 
menths roll on, temptations still hover around, 
vanity and selfishness are still craving, The 
young Christian it faithful ever advances, but 
not uninterruptedly. Ile partakes of the holy | 
breod and wine month after month, at times 
with such a glow of gratitude and devotion, 
that Ileaven itself opens, and he sees his Sa- 
vior and Peter and John, and all the departed 
good around his ane their Father, At other 
times he is almost indifferent. Thus to him in 
looking back on his life, that first partaking is 
no longer an e1a; he sees only a series of ce- 
lebrations, which, if he have united in them, 
with proper spirit, have aided him much, very 
much on his Christian cause. 

There are eras of another kind which are 
not anticipated, but which are looked back upon 
long and frequently, those marked by the death 
of friends, ‘l'hese are not so common but that 
the mind will long recur to them. Some never 
lose their character as eras, from which we 
have received an impulse towards Heaven. 
But even the death of friends may lose its prom- 
inence, and may in time mingle with the other 
events which make up the life, 

Are there then no events which will always 
stand out prominent through life? There will 
always be sins enough to take a dreary promi- 
nence, [But will there be no good deeds or 
events to tower above the surrounding level, to 
catch and fix the eye of memory? Will not 
some act of kindness ever remain to meet our 
glance? If we do only one act of kindness, 
it may, but if our life be a series of good deeds, 
we shall have none of these particular eras to 
look to. But let us remember that separate 

acts give the general coloring, that if we have 
not marked eras to look to, we may have a 




















whole life of virtue for an era, on which through 





the good grace of God, the eye of memory may 
ever rest with satisfaction. H, H. J. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
ESSENTIAL MATTERS, PLAIN MATTERS. 

‘ As to the mysteries of the Christian relig- 
ion, it is neither your concern nor mine to ex- 
plain them; for if they are mysterious they 
cannot be explained. But our time may be 
properly employed in inquiring, whether there 
are so many mysteries in Christianity as the 
Deists say there are. Many doctrines have 
been imposed on the Christian world as doc- 
trines of the Gospel, which have no foundation 
whatever in Scripture. Instead of defending 
these doctrines, it is the duty of a real disciple 
of Jesus Christ to reprobate them as gangre- 
nous excrescences, corrupting the fair form of 
genuine Christianity. 

That Jesus Christ lived, died, rose from the 
dead—and ascended into heaven, are facts es- 
tablished by better historical testimony, than 
that Alexander fought Darius—conquered Per- 
sis, and passed into India, But in the resur- 
rection of Christ all our hopes as men-—and our 
obligations as Christians, are founded. And if: 
we have as great or greater reason to believe 
that fact, than we have to believe almost any 
fact recorded in history, we shall act irrational- 
ly, and in a matter of such high concern, fool- 
ishly and culpably, if we withhold our assent 
to it, and, if we do assent to it, our duty is ob- 
vious,’ 

The above remarks are from Watson the late 
Bishop of Landaff. They seem to me, well 
adapted to direct the minds of Christians to an 
important duty, If much of the indifference 
and opposition, which is manifested towards the 
Gospel—is directed not against genuine Christ- 
ianity ; bot against €rrors and abuses connect- 
ed with it; then should all Christians unite 
their prayers and efforts, that the Gospel may 
have free course, and be glorified. N, W. 





Translated for the Register and Observer. 
GERMAN PARABLES. 


5. Nehemiah and Elimah. 


At the time of the captivity of Judah. Ne- 
hemiah, the son of Hackaliah, lived at the court 
of the King of Persia, at Susa the chief city of 
the state. And one day Nehemiah spoke with 
Elimah, the King’s chamberlain, about the 
worship of God and the laws of Israel, But 
Elitoab worshipped the Sun after the Persian 
custom, 

And Elimah said to Nehemiah, Our worship 
is better than furins, for we see our God with 
our eyes. 

But Nehemiah answered and said, Think you 
that your body is better than your soul; and 
the King’s sceptre and sword nobler than his 
merey and justice ? 

Elimah was silent. 

Again Elimah addressed Nehemiah and said, 
Our God is near us: but whe can touch yours ? 

Then Nehemiah answered: Can you grasp 
your God and touch him with your hands ? 

What fool, said Elimah, would make so bold 
an attempt and desire to reach heaven with 
his arms ? 

And Nehemiah answered and said, What you 
can not presume to do with your visible God,—| 
cannot we do that with Him the Invisible, who } 
hath made [Jeaven and Earth and the Sea, and | 
al] things therein? 

Then Elimah was silent. 

Another time Elimah said to Nehemiah, Who 
can conceive how your God, as you say, cares) 
for each individual aad thinks of every living 
thing ? | 
But Nehemiah answered and said, Does your | 
sun-god, when you worsbip, send down from on | 
high, his ray upon every seed-corn, that it may 
swell: upon every blade that it may grow 
green; and upon every ear that it may ripen ? 
Then Elimah was silent. But Nehemiah con- 
tinued and said, Elimah my brother, lift up 
thine heart from the creature to the creator;! 
from the Light to the source of Light, Then 
shalt thou see the sun as the master work of 
his hand and an image of his omnipotence ; and 
praying to Him in humility shalt feel thyself 
greater than the sun. For thou art a child of 
the Living God, and mayest call Him Father. 
The sua cannot. 

Elimah was silent, and went and became a'} 
believer. 

After some time Nehemiah asked Elimah 
his friend, What do you think now of the Sun, 
which yeu wership? Elimah answered and 
said, since I know fim himself, the sun scems 
only a fountain by the way side, 


6G. The Parsee, the Jew and the Christian. 


A Jew went into a Parsee temple and looked 
on the holy fire. He said to the Priest, What, 
do you worship the fire? Not the fire, said 
the Priest ; it is to us but a symbol of the Sun, 
and of its warming light. Thereupen the Jew 
asked, Do you honor the Sun as yourGod? Do 
you not know that this also is a creature of the 
Almighty? We know it, replied the Priest; 
but the sensual man needs a sensible sign 
to help him comprebend the Supreme. And is | 
not the Sun the image of the invisible, incom- 
prehensible light, which preserves and blesses 
All? 

‘Then the Jew answered, Does your people 
discriminate between the symbol and the thing 
symbolled ? They call the eun their God, and | 
sinking from this to an image still lower, they 
kneel before the earthly flame. You charm 
their outward and blind their inward eye: and 
while you give them the earthly light, you take 
from them the heavenly. Thou shalt not make | 
unto thyself any image, nor any likeness, ; | 

[low do you designate the Supreme Being, 
said the Parsee 2 The Jew answered, We call 
him Jehovah Adonai, The Lord who is, was 
and shall be. 

Your word is great and noble, said the Par- 
see, but it is terrible. 

Then a Christian stood up and said, we call 
Him Abba, Father. 

The Jew and the Heathen looked upon one 
another with admiration and said, Your word 

















is the dearest and the loftiest, But who gives 
you the mind to call the Eternal by this name ? 

Who, said the Christian, but the Father him- 
self! Then he told them both of the mystery 
of the revelation of the Father and the Son, 
and the word of reconciliation. 

And when they heard it, they became be- 
lievers, and looked up to Heaven full of heart 
and soul, and said, Father, dear Father. And 
then they joined hands, all three and calied 
themselves brothers, 


7, The Magnetic Needle. 

A company of learned men built a ship and 
resolved to make a veyage, in order to find out 
the wonderful nature and the essence of the 
rnagnetic needle, When the ship was finished 
they embarked with a great quantity of books 
and all sorts of implements. 
needle in the midst of them and began their in- 
vestigations, So they sailed hither and thither 
and observed the needle, and each one of them 
had his own opinion about the great power 
which moved the needle, 


Some called this great power a Stream, oth- | 


era Breath, another a Spirit, some maintained 
it was moved from mid-day to mid-night, but 
others from mid-mght to mid-day, A violent 
discussion arose upon this point among these 
learned men. And they sailed hither and thi- 
ther on the sea; and quarrelled with one ano- 
ther. 

But of a sudden they felt a violent shock, 
with a loud cracking, for the little ship had fal- 
Jen upon the rocks, and was pierced through, 
and the water rushed in with violence. Then 
the learned men, altogether, set up a great cry 
and fell into confusion, They left the needle, 
leapt out of the ship, and were saved on a rock. 
Bot the ship surk in the waves, 

As they sat them on the bare rock, dripping 
with salt water, they said to one another, The 
magnetic needle is not to be trusted. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE WRECK OF THE PULASKI. 
BY MRS JANE F. LOCKE. 
A wail is on the sea, 
And swells along the surge, 
Wild measures meet in agony, 
A melancholy dirge ! 


Manhood’s strong voice is there, 
And woman’s feebler tone, 

Childhood and blessed infancy, 
Join in the hollow moan! 


On the deep midnight borne, 
No voice returns the beck ; 

Ivo aid nor succor are there—none— 
Mid occan’s might—a wreck ! 


What! will the heaving waves, 
Nor birth nor beauty spare ? 
Titles and honors buy them not, 
Gold hath no bribery there! 


Bright youth and honored age, 
The widow and the bride ; 
And they of noblest heritage, 
The same dark fate betide. 


It boots not whither bound, 
Or what their errand be: 
The bridal or the laurel wreath, 
Heeds not the raging sea. 


The mother clasps her boy, 
In agonizing throe ; 

And they, the father’s prid+ and joy, 
Thus sink to depths below. 


The nursling from its dreams, 
Wakes, but to sleep again— 

The long, the quiet, dreamless sleep, 
Unbroke by tears or pain. 


But hark! a hallowed tone 
Ascends the midnight breeze ; 
And firmer accents borne by faith, 

Break o’er the boding seas. 


The husband, wife and child, 
In one fond clasp are bound ; 
Commitment thus to God they make, 
Then-close the waves around! 


Even there a peaceful death— 
And better thus depart, 

Than live on earth in orphanage, 
Or widowhood of heart. 


Mid ocean’s caves they rest, 
Where sea gems sparkle bright, 
The love of earth and love of heaven, 
Their only burial rite. 


How many were the hopes, 
Thus given there to the sea! 
How many a hall and cottage light 
Quenched in deep agony. 


But He who rules the waves, 
And rides upon the wind, 

Who works mysteriously his will, 

, The stricken heart can bind, 


NEGLECT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP IN BRIT- 

In Glasgow, no less than 80,000 persons 
were not church goers, nor who in fact, went 
to any place of religious worship, There 
were 50,000 of the same description in Edin- 
burgh, and at least half a million in London— 
and there were untold myriads in the manufac- 
turing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Let any private inquirer go forth in town or 
country—in places similarly conditioned as 
those mentioned, and inhabited by men who 
subsisted by handicraft and labor, and he would 
often find that where, at least, half the popula- 
tion should be found every Sunday in the house 
of God, not one fourth were to be fuund there 
—more often not one-sixth, or even one-seventh, 
or even one-tenth; that is-to say, either in the 
parish church or in any other house of worship. 
In places where the population had been doubled, 
or had accumulated still more, no correspond- 
ing increase of places of worship. It would 


invariably be found, that whereas on the prin- 


They placed the 


a help me. 








ciple of free trade, there was a corresponding 
increase of shops for the supply of food and 
raiment, but the churches, chapels, and scliools 
for learning fell short. ‘The dealers in those 
things necessary to life, kept pace with the 
population, but the dealers in those things ne- 
cessary to godliness fell very far short, bear- 
ing @ proportion to the population of not more 
than one fifth, sometimes one tenth, and not 
unfrequently one-twentieth, when the people 
were left to themsélves. ‘The dealers accom- 
modated themselves to the tastes and wants of 
their customers, and true it was thatto the 
single operation of free trade might safely be 
left the supply of the physical wants of human 
nature; let a bazaar be opened for the supply 
of those things demanded by the ever-recurring 
calls of hunger, and multitudes would flock to 
it, With money in their hands, to satisfy the ea- 
ger dealer; but let a church be established, 
let its bell on each returning Sabbath toll in- 
_vitingly, and it would fail to attract more than 
a mere handful, and, more especially if the 
market price for the accommodatisn were re- 
quired at their hands, Multitudes in its vicin- 


ix its walls, but they would not be awakened 
fromm their apathy, Because of these things 
there were hundreds of thousands, nay mil- 
lions, in our land, left to die in sin.— Chalmers. 


{From the Sunday School Journal .] 
INFANT-SCHOOL IN CHINA. 
Extract of a letter from Mrs Gutzlaff to a lady | 
of Philadelphia. 
Macao, October 4th, 1837. 
Most truly do I thank you for your two in- 


ity would hear the chanting of the psalms with- } 


ten has this been the case, that now a-days, 
whenever an individual pleads for liberty, for 
the right of free discussion, it is instantly in- 
ferred that he is the partizan of certain obnox- 
ious sentiments; that he speaks to subserve 
the particular interests of some s:ct or party, 
otherwise he would not be so zealous in the 
cause of human rights, and every thing like a 
pure love of liberty, for Jiberty’s sake, apart 
from the promotion of any peculiar opinions, is 
so very rare. Tam aware that you will sup- 
pose, now, that j am speaking in especial behalf 
of these whose doctrines and measures have 
occasioned this disgraceful and most alarming 
act of violence. But, if I know myself, this 
is not my present purpose. Whether the Abo- 
litionists are right or wrong, 1s, comparatively 
speaking, a small question now, Your dearest 
liberties, the security of your property and your 
lives, and, above ail, your sacred rights as the 
intelligent and accountable creatures of God, 
whose privilege and whose duty it is to think 
and speak each for himself, apon hia own sure 
and incommunicable responsibility ; these have 
been struck at and violated in their persons, and 
it is in behalf of these, our common [berties, 
that I would now speak, To the general in- 
sensibility to this gross violation, I would awa- 
ken your most earnest attention. 

I know what plea is urged in justification of 
this insensibility. Jt is said that the individu- 
als who assembied in that Hall, had defied pub- 
lic opinion, and outraged public feeling by their 
language and their measures, Letit be grant- 
ed for a moment that they had done so, that a 
fair case existed for the strong expression of 
the public disapprobation. Only the more ur- 





valuable books for my four little blind girls, 
these few days past many lessons have been | 
read with extreme pleasure out of them. Me. | 


ry can already read two passages, beginning | 
from the alphabet. Ever shall | remain your! 


they are really interesting. Their progress is 


pleasing. 
five or six years old; the rest are nearly the 


My blind children are my delight. The infant- 
school plans [ shall keep with great care, until 


school teacher, 


prefer that you should have a promising poor 


as young children; the latter would much more 
This climate agrees with children, 
oth Enropwan and American; the celd weath- 
er suits their constitutions, Will you, kind 
interest to meet my wishes ? 
ted, surely they shall receive a good education, 
with the principles you would yourself instil. 

Besides my little blind girls, [ have two 
other Chinese girls. Acquie is your corres- 
pondent ; she is a promising child, but she will 
soon leave me, to have her feet tied up, and to 
be shut up until she is married. Perhaps some 
seventy girls have come and gone in these two 
years, and but two remain. This has induced 
me to secure my blind girls legally. 

We have thirteen boys; all reside in the 
house, “They attend to their Chinese daily 
about four hours, and Tam in school about three 
or four, Affoo and Awken are also your cor- 
respondents ; the former has been here two 
years ; the latter, a little boy of eight, has been 
nearly that time; their letters, are entirely 
their own, the first time writing, I never cor- 
rect or tell them atall. T hope you will kindly 
answer; they like much to have their letters 
answered. How doT prize the books for the 
blind—they are a treasure indeed. 

Mr Gutz!aff bids me to add with affectionate 
rerard, that he has sent the Testament to the 
emperor of China; that you have enclosed for 
Framgee Pestongee shall be forwarded the first 
opportunity. 

Pray do send me an infant school teacher ; 
an «dult if you please, but it is one of the dear 
children that IT covet, I much wish for a 
teacher; not having a singing voice myself, I 
can do nothing toward infant teaching till you 
help me, Do not delay. [ love the plan as 
you do, but cannot pursue it until you send 
teachers: one must be a little girl—this is my 
earnest wish. 

I trust for the time, my blind girls improve ; 
we endeavor to impart mental instruction, and 
they do retain all that is said. They have no 
eyes to make their thoughts wander. With 
best respects to Mr P , | remain, your 
obliged friend, M. Gurzvarr. 








MK FURNESS’S DISCOURSE. 





Extracts from Mr Furness’s discourse deliv- 


Pennsylvania Hall. 


It is melancholy and discouraging to observe 
how very vague and imperfect, in this boasted 
nineteenth century, men’s notions are of free- 
dom of thought, and of speech. In every age, in 
almost every year since the reformation, the 
world has resounded with eloquent appeals in 
behalf of civil and religious liberty. ‘ihe doc- 
trine of mental freedom has been powerfully set 
forth in words, if that were all. But it has al. 
most always turned out at last, that the zealous 
advocates of freedom of mind, have contended 
not for the sake of the great principles of liber- 
ty in all their length and breadth, but in order 
te secure a hearing for themselves for their own 
private opinions ; and when this end bas been 
accemplished, their ardor in the cause of free- 
dom has vanished, and they have been as will- 
ing as their predecessors to impose restrictions 
upon thought and speech. They have sought 
freedom not for the mind itself, not as the in- 
herent and inalienable right of the mind, but 
only for their own private convictions. So of- 





debtor for thinking of these distant children; 


Same ‘age, except Fanny who may be — 


you enhance the gift by sending me an infant. | 
That would bea gift indeed. | 
We do not want a grown person, but would | pressed is also a matter for their extemporane- 
girl, say an orphan with a fine voice, learn the | they have accomplished was good, and in con- 
system for about six or twelve months, attend- | sideration of that, that the method was also 
ing solely to the acquiring of the system. One, | right, you instantly make them your lawgivers 
or even two orphan children, from seven and, 
eight, to ten, not older would be my wish ; they | 
could with permission become future teachers. | virtually appointed them, 
I do not so much covet young ladies coming | 


condescend to send each of them a line or two in 


! ered in Philadelphia after the destruction of 


gent was the necessity that the offended sense 
of the community should be vindicated in no vio- 
lent or irregular way. If the feeling which 
kindled that conflagration was right, the more 
important was it that it should be rightly ex- 
pressed. Jf, because the impulse from which 
the populace acted, was true and justifiable, you 


rapid in Chinese; and in English it is most) justify also the acts to which that impulse 
The eldest of my blind girls may id 


prompted, you embolden the people to take the 
law into their own hands in other and more 
questionable cases. You give currency and 
sanction to the idea, not only that they are to 
decide as they may and must, what is to be 
periwitted aad what forbidden, but that the pro- 
cess by whieh error and falsehood are to be sup- 


ous decision. Let it be admitted that the end 


and magistrates, and they will be swift and ter- 
rible to discharge the office to which you have 
A government of 
laws, wisely framed, and extensively promulga- 


) ted, and regularly administered, is in fact dis- 
i claimed, 


It becomes obsolete, and instead 
thereof, we have the popular will erected into 


r }a supreme and summary tribunal, and what a 
friend to these friendless children, exert your { fearful form of society have we then ? 


Itis no 


If Tam permit- | form of socicty at all, but a chaos. The popu- 


lar mind must be educated up toa point far be- 


; yond what the world has yet witnessed, it must 


be baptized into the spirit of justice and virtue, 


| before it will cease to be liable to the grossest 
‘mistakes and deiusions, to the most rash and 
‘bloody minded impulses, hurrying it away to 


| Outrages which the next moment it will deplore 
and weep over in vain. 

» * * * 

} It seems to be thought by some, that these 
}cruel and ruthless outbursts of popular feeling 
jare justifiable, inasmuch as extravagant, fana- 
‘tical and disorganizing sentiments ought to be 
| put down at once, and they can be put down in 
no other way. Christianity abhors the thought. 


}evercome evil with good ; 


‘was, it never can be, an argument, against opin- 
lion. ‘To seek to frighten and silence a man, is 
'to take the surest way to increase his confi- 
| dence in the correctness of his convictjons; for 
3t convinces him that you have nothing in rea- 
Son that you can advance against them. Be- 
sides, extremes invariably produce extremes, 
| When instead of replying to a man’s arguments, 
you puta torch to his house, or threaten his 
person with violence, you awakenin him a keen 
| sense of injustice ; and this inflames his mind, 
‘and its action is likely to become heated and 
| diseased ; and since he can repay his scorn of 
l you in no other way, he repays your violent 
| and unguarded expressions of his opinions. You 
jawaken io him a spirit which you may break, 
| but it will not bend, You do your best tu drive 
|it into all sorts of extravagance. 

If he is right, and he feels that he is right, 
you are taking the surest method to inspire him 
with a superhuman, divine strength, As you 
wound his body, and annoy his outward condi- 
tion, you animate the sou} that is in him; and 
from the injustice and oppression around him, 
he turns to the great and good of the past, and 
associates himself in imagination with them, 
and joins himeelf with the noble company of 
the apostles and martyrs. From the violence 
of the world, he appeals to the justice of heav- 
en, and justly accounts his sufferings as the ap- 
pointments of God, whereby God is to be serv- 
ed and glorified ; and- you find at last that you 
have aroused the holiest and mighiiest feelings 
of the soul; that when you thought to silence 
and crush and annihilate, you have kindled an 
unquenchable flame, that cannot fail to spread 
and catch; so close and strong are the ties that 
bind man to man. Hence has arisen the prov- 
erb, ‘the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church.” And hence too appears the glar- 
ing absurdity of thinking to suppress obnoxious 
opinions by violence, The-persecuted, if they 
have the feelings, the spirit of men, have all 
that spirit awakened in them by persecution, 
and their sufferings, their privations and their 
blood, speak trumpet-tongued to. the hearts of 
others, and muster around them a host of de- 
fenders and friends. 

Even if their opinions are erroneous and wild, 
the brute force with which they are met, only 
tends, as I have said, to exasperate and drive 
them into still greater extravagances. Jt is not 
to be doubied, that the means which have been 
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Her doctrine is, ‘ Resist not evil with evil; but | 
and the doctrine is | 
|founded in the nature of things; force never |} 





taken to suppress thought have tended directly 
ind powerfully to produce the most monstrous 
errors. Intimidate, denounce, and persecute, 
and in a mere spirit of defiance men will per- 
sist in thinking for themselves, and strive to 
irritate and shock you by the boldness of their 
thoughts, You will only provoke them to em- 
brace and advance error iu mere scorn of your 
, efforts to silence them. ‘There is in the heart 
'a@ consciousness of its own inborn freedom, 
which can never be annihilated ; (blessed be 
; God that it cannot!) and which, if not freely 
tolerated, will break forth in the wildest strains, 
{[t is in vain for us to shut our eyes to these 
|facts in the human constitution, to which all 
{ history beats witness, ‘There is a spirit in 
 man,.and the inspiration of God hath given bim 
understanding ;’ and he’ can neyer wholly cease 
to feel its sacredness, and its rights; and cer- 
tainly one way to make him feel them the most 
eg is to deny him the liberty of thought. 
The torch with which you menace him, awak- 
lens him from the sleep of the soul, and shines 
‘into the depths of his own nature; and he is 
; roused to a sense of his own power as a moral 
ind intellectual being. Men, who never 
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| thought before, will begin to exercise the di- 


i Vine right the instant you begin to question it; 

snd the more violent you are, the more carnest 
{and vehement will they become. They will 
start the most extravagant conclusions sooner 
than they will permit it to be doubted whether 
they have a right to think at all. 

On the other hand, acknowledge freely and 
fully the freedom of the mind, and the right of 
every one to form and express his own serions 
opinions. Let the least and lowest be fully 
protected in the exercise of this right, and you 
will take away one main indueement to extrav- 
agance and fanaticism, Then there will be no 
laurels to be gained, no reputation fur courage 
|and boldness to be won, in the fermation and 
|expression of opinions, when it js insisted that 
,every man may, and every man ought to think 
; for himself; that he does no more than his 
; Simple, inevitable duty, when he avows his own 
| honest convictions, no matter how mwueh they 
| Vary from those of others, Then men will 
} think, not for the sake of defying your opposi- 
| tion, and braving the authority you esurp over 
j them, bat for the sake of truth, to discover and 
} know what is true and right in upinion and con- 
; duct, Ina word, it is the attempts that have 

been made to impede the action of the mind, 
;to throw restrietivns and discouragements in 
{the way of its growth, that have formed it out 
) into numberless and unseemly excesses. On 
| the contrary, take off al] chains, scek not to use 
l intimidation and force, let it be encircled by 
{the atmosphere and the light of freedom, and it 
| will grow up in truth and strength. 
| I pray you, my hearers, give heed to these 
things, and let them not be mere speculations, 
but the lights that guide and regulate us in our 
speech, our judgments, and our conduct. Frown 
upon the slightest disposition to fetter the free- 
dom of the mind, for in that is our life and our 
salvation. No matter how opposite to your’s 
another man’s opinion may be, jf it-be attempt- 
ed to put him to silence by fear and force, make 
his case your own instantly, | beseech you,and 
feel that your dearest right may be violated in 
;him, As you believe him to be in error, 
|as you desire his conversion, treat him with 
i all possible fairness, Reverence the sacred- 
‘ness of your own freedom in him; and do not 
| by violence, drive him still farther into error, 
;and render his return hopeless. We, of this 
| land, are placed in new and unprecedented cir- 
;cumstances. We stand in a peculiar and di- 
| rect rejation to the public weal. Every man 
| here is a component part of the public power, 
‘and we have asocial duty to perform that we 
Every thing depends upon 
' universal education, upon every man’s study- 
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| cannot throw off. 


jing, understanding, and obeying the great prin- 
| ciples of human liberty, upon which the gener- 
al welfare rests. Is it your right? Nay, it is 
! your imperative, solemn duty to judge and de- 
| cide for yourselves on all questions of public 
interest. Neglect this duty, and you put in 
peril the prospects of your children, and the 
{liberties of the country, and the best hopes of 
;ihe world are betrayed: Or if we will not 
think for ourselves, let us at least not hinder 
others in the discharge of this great obligation. 
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MOHAMMEDAN ARTICLES OF BxLIEF,. 
1. Belief in God, who is without beginning 
,or end, the sole Creator and Lord of the uni- 
‘verse, having absolute power, and knowledge, 
and glory and perfection. 

2. Belief in his Angels, who are impeccable 
beings, created of light; and Genii (Jinn,) who 
are peccable, created of smokeless fire, The 
Devils, whose chief is Iblees, or Satan, are evil 
/ Genii, 

3. Belief in his Scriptures, which arg his 
uncreated word, revealed to his prophets, Of 
these there now exist, but held to be greatly 
corrupted, the Pentateuch of Moses, the Psalms 
of David and the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; and, 
in an uncorrupted and incorruptible state, the 
Koran, which is held to have abrogated, and to 
surpass in excellence, all preceding revelations. 

4. Belief in his Prophets and Apostles; the 
most distinguished of whom are Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, Jesus is 
held to be more excellent than any of those who 
preceded him; to have been born,of a virgin, 
and to be the Messiah, and the word of God, 
and a spirit proceeding from Him, and not par- 
taking of his essence, and not to be called the 
Son of God. Mohammed is held to be more 
excellent than all; the last and greatest of 
prophets and apostles; the most excellent of 
the creatures of God, 

5. Belief in the general resurrection and 
judgment, and in future rewards and punish- 
nents, chiefly of a coporeal nature : that the 
punishment will be eternal to all but wicked 
Mohammedans ; and that none but Mohamnme- 
dans will enter into a state of happiness. 

6. Belief in God’s predestination of all events, 
both good and evil. 

ARABIAN ESTIMATE OF THE FEMALE SEX. 

The wickedness of woman is a subject upon 
which the stronger sex among the Arabs with 
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crier, drawing himself. of driaking a form and a regulation, which was | 


| of individuals and societies. A great number 
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. fore he enters on any important undertaking, to 


* for cures, but also for the prevention of diseases. 


i110 
[ed 
an affected feeling of superior virtue, ofte 
dwell jn common conversation. That women 
are deficient in judgmeut or good sense, is held 
asa fact not to be disputed even by themselves, 
as it rests on an assertion of the Prophet; but 
that they possess a superior degree of cunning, 
is pronounced equally certain and notorious. 
The general depravity is pronounced to be 
much greater than that of men, ¢J stood,’ said 
the Prophet, ¢ at the gate of Paradise ; and lo, 
most of its inmates were the poor! and I stood 
at the gate of Hell; and lo, most of its inmates 
were women!’ Jn allusion to women, the 
Khaleefeh "Omar said, * Consult them, and do 
the contrary of what they advise.” But this is 
not to be done merely for the sake of opposing 
them, or when other advice can be had, ‘It is 
desirable for a man,’ says a learned Iman, * be- 


consult ten intelligent persons among his par- 
ticular friends; or, if he have not more than 
five such friends, let hisn consult each of them 
twice; or, if he have not more than one friend, 
he should consult him ten times, at ten differ- 
ent visits; if he have not one te consult, let him 
return to his wife, and consult her; and what- 
soever she advises him to do, let him do the 
contrary ; so shall he proceed rightly in his a's 
fair, and attain his object.” A truly virtuous 
wife is of course, excepted in this rule; such a 
person is as much respected by Moslems as she 
is (at least according to their own account) 
rare'y met with by them, When woman was 
created, the Devil we are tol, was delighted. 
and said, ¢ Thon art half my.host; and thou art 
the depository of my secret ; and thou art my 
arrow, with which T shoot and miss not.’ 

The Mohammedana, it seems, acknowledge 
two kinds of destiny—one general, or as it 
were in the nature of things, and unalterable ; 
the other peculiar, and capable of being chang- 
And in some ca- 








ed, God willing, by prayer. 
Bes their conduct seems to show that they con. 
sider a particular result capable of being influ- 
enced by human means. 

The Arabs in general constantly have re- 
course both to charma and medicines, not only 
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They indeed have a strange passion for medi- 
eine, which shows that they do not consider 
fate as aliogether unconditional, Nothing can 
exceed the earnestness with which they often 
press a Enropean traveller for a dose ; and the 
more violent the remedy, the better are they 
pleased, The following case will serve as an 
example. Three donkey-drivers, conveying the 
luggage of two British travellers ferrin Boolak to 
Cairo, opened a bottle which they observed in 
a basket, and finding it contain as they had sus- 
pected, brandy, emptied it down their throats ; 
but he who had the last, on turning up the bot- 
tle got the tale of a scorpion into his mouth; 
and looking through the bottle, to his great | 
horror saw it contained a number of these rep- 
tiles, with tarantulas, vipers, and beetles, 
Thinking that they had poisoned themselves, 
but not liking to rely upon faith, they persuaded 
a min to come to me for medicine. He intro- 
duced the subject to me by saying, ¢O, Efen- 
dee, do an act of kindness; there are three 
men poisoned ; in your mercy give them medi- 
cine, and save their lives ;? and then he related 
the whole affair, without concealing the theft. 
I replied that they did not deserve medicine ; 
but he urged that by giving it [ shou!d obtain 
an immense reward, ‘ Yes,’ said IT, ** he who 
saveth a soul alive, shall be as if he had saved 
the tives of all mankind.”’ TIT said this to try 
the feeling of the applicant; who expressing ad- 
miration at my knowledge urged me to be quick. 
lest the men should die; thus showing himself 
to be no unconditional fatalist. [ gave, him 
three strong’ doses of tartar emetic; and he 
soon came back to thank me, saying that the 
medicine waa most admirable, for the men had 
hardly swallowed it when they almost vomited 
their hearts and livers, and every thing else in 
their bodies. 

From a distrust in fate, some Moslems even 
shut themselves up during the prevalence of the 
plague ; but this practice is genera'ly condemn- 
ed. A Syrian friend of mine who did so near- 
ly had his door broken open by his neighbors. 
Another of my friends, one of the most distin- 
guixhed of the Ulama, confessed to me his con- 
vietion of the lawfulness of quarantine, and urg 
ed well in favor of it; bot said that he dare not 
openly avow such an opinion. ©The Apnstle 
of Gad? said he, God favor and preserve him! 
hath commanded, that we should not enter a 
city where there is pestilence, nor go out mean 
it. Why did he say, « Enter it not ?’’—because | 
by so doing, we should expose ourselves to the | 
disease, Why did he say, * Go not ont of it ?” 
-—because, by so doing, we should carry the | 
disease The Prophet was tenderly | 
consivernte of onr welfare; but.the present | 
Mosiems in general are like bulls (brute beasts 5) 
and they hold the meaning of this command to 
be, go not into a city where there is pestilence, 
because this would be rashness ; and go not 
ont from it, because this would be distrusting 
God's power to save you from it,’ 

Many of the vulgar and ignorant among mod- 
ern Moslems beiieve that the unchangeable 
destinies of every man are written upon his 
head, in what are termed the sutures of the 
skull. 














to others, 


THE KING AND TITE HAWK. 

The Persians relate of one of their kings, 
that being one day on a hunting party, with a 
hawk upon his hand, a deer started up before 
hin; he let the hawk fly, and started it with 
great eagerness ; till, at length the deer was 
taken. The courtiers were all left behind in 
the chase; the king, thirsty, rode about in 
quest of water, till having reached the foot of 
a mountain, he discovered some trickling down 
in drops froma rock, He took a little cup ont 
of his quiver, and held it to catch the water. 
Just when the cup was replenished, and he was 
lifting it up to his mouth, the hawk shook his 
pirions and overset the cup. The king wags 
vexed at the accident, and again applied the 
cup to a crevice in the rock. When the cup 
was replenished, and he was lifting it to his 
mouth, the hawk clapped his wings and threw 
it down the second time. The king, enraged 
flung the bird with such force against the 
ground, that itexpired. At this moment the ta- 
bie-decker came up. The king having a great 
mind to taste the water that trickled down the 
rock, but being too impatient to wait till it was 
again collectad by drops, he ordered the table. 
decker to go to the top of the reck and fill the 
cup atthe fountain head. The table-decker, 
on reaching the top of the rock, found an im. 
mense serpent lying dead, and his poisonous 
foam mixing with the water that fell over. He 
descended, related the fact to the king, ond pre- 
sented him with a cup of cold water out of his 
own flagon. As the king lifted the cup to his 





lips, the tears gushed from his eyes; lie related 
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to the table-decker the adventure of the hawk, 
and reproached himself deeply for the fatal con- 
sequences of his anger and precipitancy. Dur- 
ing the remainder of his tife, say the Persians 
in their figurative etyle, the arrows of regret 
continually rankled in his breast. 





For the Register and Observer. 
MORAL CAUSES OF RECENT DISASTERS. 


Extract from a Discourse preached in the New- 
North Church in Boston by the Pastor, July Ist, 
after the news of the wreck of the Pulaski, from 
James iv. 15. ‘Go to now ye that say, * To-day 
or to morrow we will go into such a city and con- 
tinue there a year, and buy and sell, and get gain. 
Whereas ye know not what shall be on the mor- 
row. For what is your lite?’ 

I have spoken of some of those calamities ap- 
pointed us of God; especially of those, by 
which as in recent affecting examples, he is 
pleased to teach us that life is but a vapor— 
and that at our best estate we are but vanity. 
Under these and all other chastisements of the 
Almighty, it is alike our duty and our happiness 
to yield without murmuring to a sovereign plea- 
sure, and to say with Christ Jesus, who was 
made perfect through suffering—* The cup, 
which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?” 

But not so with the cup of man’s mingtiag. 
Not so, with the ealamities that come to us 
throngh the ignorance and folly or presumption 
of our Fllow-men, Rational piety compels u- 
to distinguish here. It teaches us to bow pro. 
foundiy at the will of God; bat not at the mad- 
ness or the wickedness of men, It sows us, 
what indeed it were an absurdity to deny, that 
nothing can take place without the divine per- 
mission 3 and that it belongs alike to his sever. 
eign wisdom end paternal love to make even 
the wrath of man to praise Him, and all things 
to work together for good, But totally differ- 
ent from all this, are the evils that come to us 
in natural consequence from the carelessness 
or the wilfulness of men. 

And would to God, that of that awful catas- 
trophe, the tidings of which have not yet ceased 
sounding in our ears, by which so many precious 
lives have been sacrificed, so many hearts have 
been desolated, and whole families, [ might say, 
whole cities plunged in sorrow—would to hea- 
ven we could say concerning it, ‘It is the Lord: 
] was dumb because thou didst it? My heart 
faints within me, when I think, how much we 
must ascribe to the presumption of men. | 
shall not afflict you, my friends by a repetition 
of the mournful tale, You know—and alas! 
soine of you have had too much eause to know-— 
that families, dear to each other as any of our 
families to us, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters ; the youthful and 
the happy ; the useful and the ente:pr sing ; the 
wise and the honorable; the very flower and 
pride of two of our sister cities, and many also 
from other homes, stil] néarer to us, beloved, 
and longed for, haye in a moment, in the very 
midst of life and health an! hope, been over- 
whelmed ina watery grive. ‘ Have pity, O God, 
upon the generations of men—for they are car- 
ried away as with a flood, We are consumed | 
in thine anger and by thy wrath are we destroy- 
ed.’ 

I stand not here, Christian brethren, in this 
house of God consecrated to peace, nor on this 
day, sacred to holy thoughts and to the solace 
of the afflicted, to add one pang to the already 
sorrowful or to awaken even a just indignation 
at the suspected causes of this calamity. Nei- 
ther, if | know my heart, is it quickened to a 
keener sense by the reflexion—mournfol though 
it beo—that of the victims of that disaster were 
those allied to my family and holding justly a 
near place in our regards, No, my brethren 
I pity all, who have been called to suffer: and 
I am certain I express but the common feeling 
—the feeling that at this moment pervades 
every breast—of horror and grief at the thought 
of the oceasion of this awful rain, Could in- 
dignation avail, ye would do well to be angry. 
But, no, my friends, a deeper and a worthier 
feeling becomes us, Already has feartul de- 
struction come upen us, [thas been estimated 
that more than a thousand lives have within 1» 
short period been sacrificed, Within this pas. 
sing year, scarcely a month, T had rather said, 
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scarcely a week has gone over us, withow 
bringing with it some fresh disaster, But what 
is man! and whet a people are we! The ti. 


dings come. They occupy fora few honrs the 
general attention, 
at the corners of the streets, or talk over it ip 
their dweilings, ‘They grieve for a littlhe—and 
for a little are astonished ; and straitway retorn 
to the business and cares and pleasures of life, 
and forget it as though it had never heen. 
Not so with them, who are left to mourn apart 
and in the secret places over bereaved friend. 
over jost hopes, and to say, ‘heavy as the 
was at ease: but he hath 


Men enquire concerning it 





ships, 
sand is my grief. I 
broken me asunder.’ 

My friends,—rather in such a@ connexion J | 
should say—my fellow citizens, it is high time | 
to awake out of this sleep. It is your solemn 
duty to enquire—* What ts the cause?’ or none 
of you may tell, what shall be the end of 
these things, And J appeal to your own re- 
flection, if there be not the utmost reason to 
fear, that among the causes of these fearful ca- 
lamities immediate or remote, we must num- 
ber—first a sordid avarice, seeking out the 
cheap to the rejegtion of what is solid; neglect. 
ing necessary, because, forsooth, expensive 
precautions; a rash confidence, presuming that 
wiiat was safe to-day shall be safe to-morrow : 
a passion for pregress not less childish, than 
it is ruinous, providing even in the Very plan 
and construction of the vessel for speed rather 
than security; a spirit of competition as mad 
as it is mischievous, careless of life in its wild 
and unprincipled gratification: and then—and a 
most fruitful source of evil—the reposing of 
trust—where trust should never be reposed— 
with incompetent and reckless hands, with men 
that have no prudence, nor vigilance, nor self- 


control, and whose passions are their masters ;| 


and last—and worst of all, Internperance* that 
a!l-comprehensiye, that all but omnipotent mis- 
chief, confounding all wisdom and making fruit- 
less all caution—these, my Brethren—and such 
as these have been but too often the guilty 
causes of these heart-rending accidents, 

Nor is it to proprietors or agents or comman- 
ders alone that the blame is to be ascribed. 
Passengers even for pleasure, hastening as for 
their lives, they scarcely know whither or for 
what, or intent on some scheme of business, or 
sudden speculation, that shall lift them out of 
the dust and set them with princes, will grow 
impatient of a delay that is wise and urge on 
by entreaties and even bribes to a haste, that is 
ruin: countless examples of this childishness 
and insanity might be adduced.t 

Whence is it, fellow-citizens, that in Great 
Britain and other parts of Europe, in seas also, 
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hear so seldom of these horrors, It is because 
men are willing to move not with the wings of 
the wind, or as the lightning, but with the pro- 
gress appointed to men. It is because the 
government protects by its laws the lives and 
the property of the subject; end will not per- 
mit men’s madness to be their ruin; nor an 
imaginary ind‘vidual right to be exercised to 
the public wrong. It is because they make 
responsible with life or liberty those, who are 
entrusted with sacred interests, and punish care- 
lessness and presumption, such as have been 
the causes of countless evils here, as crimes. 
And if, my Brethren, the people of this land 
would talk less of their rights and reflect more 
upon their duties; would be more contented at 
home, leading sober and industrious lives, in 
all godliness and honesty, in the places in which 
God has set them; and if the government of 
this land would be as careful by salutary enact- 
ments of the lives as they are to gain the euff- 
rages of the people, there would be less to 
make us afraid, Israel would dwel] securely, 
und there would be to us a quiet habitation.’ 

My brethren, it is not my practice as ye 
know——for | freely confess it accords not with 
my principles—-to bring topics of doubtful mo- 
ment to these temples of God. Questions ot 
political expediency, exciting the public mind 
whatever may be urged by the earnest reform 
ers of these days of their moral bearings--! 
am perfectly willing to leave to the occasion. 
and places where they properly belong. Per 
myself | prefer on this holy day to spewk of the 
great things of God’s law, and the glorions 
things of the. gospel of peace, and to meet you. 
my people, in the love of God, and the grace 
of the Lord Jesus, and the sweet fellowship ot 
an holy spirit. With the ceurse of public jus 
tice also Whether in its progress or its issne 
more especially when it is for the terror of the 
evil doer, and the punishment of the transgres 
sor, | have not deemed it my duty, (nor cand 
entertain any notions either of civil or religious 
liberty requiring me) either es a citizen or n 
religious teacher to interfere, 

But when precions lives are in danger, and 
sacred interests of domestic, social affection ex- 
posed ; when from the love of money, that fruit 
fu) source of evil, and that hastening to be rich, 
which marks us @ people, and in its various and 
complicated iflnence pierces with so many 
sorrows ;—when by negligence, haz..rdous as it 
is unpardonable, blind as it is audacions; by 
the want of skill and faithfulness, which may 
bring with it all the horrors, without the inten- 
tion of murder.—when by an insane rivalry 
wh ch has no earthly object but the gratification 
of an absurd vanity. and which to its own folly 
superadds the mischief of exciting by a conta 
gious sympathy the like folly, the like insanity 
in multitudes, whose lives are perilied by it— 
when, by these and such like  canses 
human life is sacrified, and the hopes of kin- 
dred, families, the nation, and even of mankind 
are llasted, then does it become every min 
ister and every citizen, as God may give’ hin 
light and opportunity to speak: and may the 
saine God give you of his own blessing to hear. 
May the erp go up to his holy place. May we 


as a people be saved from our sins, that we. 


may be saved from his judgments, lest that may 
be fulfilled concerning us, which is spoken 
‘ Madness is in their hearts while they live, and 
after that they go tu the dead.’ P. P. 
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*The dreadin!] wreck of the Roth-cay Castle be- 
tween Liverpool and Dublin a few years since in 
which more than an hundred perished and among 
them many precious lives, was occasioned, te 
was proved upon investigation, by the brutal intem- 
perance of the captain. 


t Sinee writing the above, it has heen stated in 
the public prints that there was a trial of speed onl 
the last week between the Providence Steam-bo 
Narraganset (of the old line) and the John W. Rich- 
mond (of the new) and that the one beat the other 
hy afew minutes. We know nothing of the name 
of the owners or commanders of these Boats; but i! 
this be trae, we join with the Editors of other papers, 
and warn the community against these Boats as 
having owners or commanders willing to hazard the 
lives of passengers committed to them in an absurd 
and ruinous competitien. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE SABBATH. 
The following interesting anecdote of Queey 
Victoria, was originally published in the Cout 
Journal, [tas probably true; and if se, 1s high 


ly honorable to her. Indced, a mulritade o 


pleasant stories are in circulation commencato 

ty to the Qnheen’s moral and religious character, 
That she is benevolent, high minded, aud 

sincerely religious, there can be no doubt. 


A few days ago there were several evil dis- 
posed persons, who did not hesitate to declare 
that, on her Majesty’s recent removal from 
Windsor, the household were employed the en- 
lire of Sunday, by her Majesty's command, pack- 
There is something very despicable 
in endeavoring to lower this Royal lady in the 
esteem of the serious portion of her subjects 
We have heard the following aneccote from 
such good authority that we venture to repeat 
iz, and only request our readers to 





«* Look upon this portrait,” 
And then judge if it be like the other :— 

A noble Lord, not particularly remarkable 
for his observance of holy ordinances, arrived at 
Windsor, not a month ago, late one Saturday 
night. “| have brought down for your Majes- 
ty’s inspection,” he said, “some papers of impor- 
tance, but, as they must be gone into at length, 
[ will not trouble your Majesty with them to- 
night—but request your attention to them to- 
inorrow = morning.” ‘To-morrow morning !” 
repeated the Queen, ‘to-morrow is Sunday, 
my Lord!”—« But business of state, please 
your Majesty !’"— Must be attended to,1 know,” 
replied the Queen: “and as of course you 
could not come down earlier to-night, I will, if 
those papers are of such vital importance, at- 
tend to them after we come from church to-mor- 
row morning.” 

To church went the Royal party: to church 
went the Noble Lord—and, much to his sur 
prise, the sermon was on “ the duties of the Sab. 
bath !”—« How did your Lordship like the ser- 
mon?” inquired the young Queen. “ Very 
much, your Majesty,” replied the Nobleman, 
with the best grace he could, “I will not con- 
ceal from you,” said the Queen, “that last 
night I sent the clergyman the text from which 
he preached. 1 hope we shall all be the bet- 
ter for it.’ The day passed without a single 
word “on the subject of the papers of impor- 
tance "—“ which must be gone into at length.” 
His Lerdship was—as he always is—graceful 
and entertaining; and at night, when her Maj- 
esty was about to withdraw, “ To-morrow morn- 
ing, my Lord,” she said, “at any hour you 
please—as early as seven, if you like—we will 
go into these papers.” His Lordship could not 
think of intruding at so early an hour on her 





where navigation is difficult and hazardous, we 


Majesty—‘‘ nine would be quite time enough.” 
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—‘* As they are of importance,” said the Queen, 
‘tas they arc of importance, my Lord, I would 
have attended to them earlier, but at nine be 
it.” And at nine her Majesty was seated ready 
to receive the Nobleman. who had been taught 
a lesson on the duties of the Sabbath, it is to be 
hoped, he will not quickly forget. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—I am happy if I have been an 
instrument in calling the attention of any one 
to the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
And however ‘illy expressed,’ my remarks 
inary have been, provided they have accomplish- 
ed their desired geod end, { still have reason 
to rejoice that their meaning was not misunder- 
stoud, 

I dislike, however, the spirit in which your 
correspondent W. C. has attacked thein ; for it 
does not seem to savor of that, under whose in- 
fluence we should enter into the examination of 
everyquestion, If | thought he was absolute- 
ly sure of the truth of his statements concern. 
ing the ‘crudities ‘and absurdities,’ of that ar- 
ucle, | should fee] bound to submit to his supe- 
rior judyment and knowledge, But 1 will not 
quake under the anathema of any one whom I 
believe to be of no higher nature than myself. 
[am unwilling and incompetent to enter into 
a theolegical disputation with him, but [I can- 
not believe that he has ‘mistaken his vecation,’ 
who with sincerity aud sobervess, states his 
Impressions upon any subject, 

It is ny heart-f It desire, that he may receive 
the arguments and convictions of those who 
are more experienced than myself (which | 
hope are forthcoming) with a more liberal and 
humbie mind than he has received the wel 
meant impressions of B. 
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WHO ARE TO BLAME FOR THE DISGRACE 
BROUGHT UPON THE COUNTRY BY UN- 
PRINCIPLED LEGISLATORS? 

We answer, they who do not reverence and 
exercise all their rights and privileges ag citi- 
zens of this Republic, 

The life and security of a free representative 
government depend upon the comparative num- 
ber and activity of its right minded constituents, 
It is not only necessary that the majority of 
the members of the community should be virtu- 
ous and liberal men—but also that the good 
should every where, and at all times, come oul ; 
should mingle their influence in all important 
questions of policy; should give the tone to 
public opinion, and quietly, through the polls, 
exercise their full energy in enthroning noble 
and pure principles in their rightful supremacy 
over the state. 

There is nothing to fear for cur country, 
come what may of peril and emergency——if 
every worthy and well-disposed man will only 
be true to his duty, and conscientiously exercise 
his right and his power in the guidance of af. 
fairs. If this were not the truth, there would 
be no hope or security for the existence of our 
liberties beyond another year. If this were not 
a reality, we should never have continued as a 
people for more than sixty years to be, what is 
our rejoicing and pride this day, But, if 
these not but 
much cause of reproach and shame to many of 


things be so--is there too 
our best and wisest men, that they have not 
sufficiently appreciated their 
used their instrumentaity ia the conduct of 
Are not they who have re- 


influence, nor 
public affairs ? 
frained from exercising their right of suffrage 
and refused all action upon greater or lesser 
questions that agitate the nation, in reality 
chirgeable with many of the evils that have 
attended the operation of our government ; and 
much of the disgrace which bad Legislators 
have entailed vepon the people? Is it not a 
vital and dangerous mistake to conclude that 
any man has the privilege or the right, enjoying 
as he does, the blessings of a free country, to 
exeinpt himself for the burden of maintaining 
them inviolate and pure? If our noble sires 
were willing to lay down their lives to secure 
to the world the rights and immunities of a free 
representative government, is it not unjust 
and base in us to declare by our conduct that 
these rights are not worth the trouble of exer- 
cising and defending ? If they considered prac- 
tically, and we hold in theory, that the best hopes 
of the world hang upon the fidelity and integri- 


ty of free individuals, have we any right to 


. refuse our individual assistance in bearing up 


the hopes of the world ? 

We confess that to onr own mind the duty 
of exercising all the rights of a citizen, and 
taking an active part, as one haqnest and good 
man in the affairs and representation of the 
nation, is one of the most imperious and solemn 
obligations to which our reason and ovr con- 
science respond, ‘The politics of our country — 
the characters and acts of its governors and 
rulers—what men shall be elected to offices of 
power and trust—are to our conviction, matters 
involved with all the most sacred considerations 
of patriotism, and duty—and we deposite 
our vote on whatever occasion, as if we were 
doing any other moral act for which God and 
posterity would hold us accountable. We know 
how lightly some account of politics—but we 
cannot sympathize with them until it can be 
made clear to us that the questions involved 
therein—even whether this man or that shall 
be a Representative, Legislator, or Ruler of 
the people, are not intimately connected with 
the honor and dominion of all the great prin- 
ciples of Justice, Liberty and Morality. We 
cannot sympathize with them until it can be 
proved to our conscience that we can stand 
aside and see unprincipled and unholy men 
elevated to offices of trust and inftuence in the 
State—-men who in high places lend all their 
influence to corrupt public opinion, contaminate 
the morals of our children, and disgrace the 
country at home and abroad, by their quarrels, 








excesses, blasphemies, murders—and hold our- \ treated with the confidence of simple justice. 


self guiltless of the abomination. 

Rather, it seems to us, should every member 
of this Republic cherish and act upon such sen- 
timents as these, The integrity of my country 
Its glory is reflected upon my 
head. Its character is entrusted to my care, 
Its disgrace stains my escutclieon. Its destiny 
hangs upon my fidelity. And Liberty herself, 
and Justice and Morality, under the lovely and 
venerable image of Patriotism, appeal to me for 
my influence and my vote, 


is my own. 





DEWEY’S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 

Rev. Orville Dewey of New York has just 
published a second volume of sermons, entitled 
* Moral Views of Commerce, Society and Poli-. 
tics, in twelve discourses.’ 

The following are the topics of the several 
discourses : 


On the Moral Laws of Trade; On the Moral Law 
of Contracts ; On the Uses of Labor, and a Passion 
for a Fortune ; On the Moral Limits of Accumula- 
tion; On the Natural and Artificial Relations of So- 
ciety; On the Moral Evils te which American So- 
ciety is exposed; On Association-; On Social! Ambi 
tion; On the Place which Education and Religion 
must have in the Improvement of Society; On War; 
On Political Morality ; The Blessing of Freedom. 


Mr Dewey remarks in his preface that the 
character of some of these discourses will, 
doubtless, be thought sinusval for the pulpit, as 
their subjects are out of the ordinary course of 
preaching; but defends himself on the ground 
that he is fully convinced, not only that such 
discussions are entirely proper fer the sacred 
cesk, but that it is the bounden duty of the pul- 
pit to entertain them. 


‘ What,’ he asks, ‘is the proper range of the pul- 
pi? What is the appropriate business of preaching? 
The answer is plain—to address the public mind on 
its moral and religivus duties and dangers. But what 
are its duties and dangers, and where are they to be 
found? Are they not to be found wherever men are 
acting their part in life? Are huinan responsibility 
and exposure limited to any one sphere of action—to 
the church or to the domestic circle —or to the range 
of the gross and sensual passsions? Are not men 
daily making shipwreck of their consciences in trade 
aud politics? And wheresoever conscience goes to 
work out its perilous problem, shall not the preacher 
follow it? It is not very material, whether a man’s 
integrity forsakes him at the polls in an election, or 
at the board of merchandise; or at the house of riot- 
ing, or the gates whose way leadeth to destruction. 
Outwardly it may be different, but inwardly it is the 
same. In either case, the fall of the victim is the 
most deplorable of all things on earth ; and most fit, 
therefore, tor the consideration of the pulpit. 1 must 
confess, | cannot understand, by what process of en- 
lightened reasoning and conscience, the preacher 
can come to the conclusion, that there are wide re- 
gions of moral action and perl around him, into which 
he may not enter, because such unusual words as, 
Commerce, Society, Politics, are written over the 
threshold. 

l.et me not be supposed to forget, that the pulpit 
has to deal with topics and questions of duty, that go 
down into the depths of the human heart—with faith, 
and repentance, and love, and self-denial, and disin- 
terestedness—and that its principal business is thus 
to make the fountain pure. But religion has an out- 
ward form, as well as an inward spirit. That form 
is the whole lawful action of life. And to cut off 
half of that action from all public and positive recog- 
nition—what is it but to consign it over to irreligion, 


Eee Pee 

er yet has any voice effectually said to My 
has made thee to be as happy ani as glorious it thou 
wilt, as thy most envied fellow.’ When that voies 
does address the heart of the multitude, will it not 
arouse itself to loftier efforts, to nobler sacrifices to 
higher aspirations, and more generous virtucs than 
were ever seen tobe thocfspritg cf any ur equal 
and ungenerous system that ever man has devised ? 
God grant that the hope may be realized, and the 
vision accomplished! It were enough to make one 
say, ‘now let me depart in peace, for mine eyes hiave 
seen thy salvation !’ 

Let me not be told, that differences in the form of 
fovernment are mere matters of speculation; that 
they have very little to do with our private wellare- 
that aman may be as happy under one form as an. 
other. I think it was on occasion of our Revolution 
that Dr Johnson put f rth some such oracle as this, 
But it is not true. It may pass for good nature, or 
for smooth philosophy, if auy one pleases so to call it 
but it is not true. , 











The following striking and beantiful passace 
forms the peroration of the same d scourse, 


*** Ves, let ine be free; let me go and come at 
my own will ; let me do business and make journies, 
without a vexatious police or insolent solidiery, to 
watch my steps; let me think, and do, and speak, 
what I please, subject to no limit but that which is 
set by the common weal; subject to no law but that 
which conscience binds upon me; and I will bless 
my country, and love its most rugged rocks and its 
most barren soil. 

I have seen my countrymen, and have been with 
them a fellow-wanderer, in other lands; and little 
did I see or teel to warrant the apprehension, some. 
times expressed, that foreign travel would weaken 
our patriotic attachments One sigh for home—home, 
arose from all hearts. And why, from palaces and 
courts—why, from galleries of the arts, where the 
marble softens into life, and painting sheds an almost 
living presence of beauty around it—why, from the 
mountain’s awful brow, and the lovely valleys and 
lakes touched with the sunset hnes of o'd romance-- 
why, from those venerable and. touching ruins to 
which our very heart grows—why, from all these 
scenes, were they looking beyond the sweliings of 
the Atlantic wave,to a dearer and holier spot of 
earth—their own, own country? Doubtless, it was 
in part, because it is their country. But it was also, 
as every one’s experience will testify, because they 
knew that there was no oppression, no pitiful exac- 
tion of petty tyranny; because that there, they knew, 
was no accredited and irresistible religious domina- 
tion; because that there, they knew, they should 
not meet the odious soldier at every corner, nor 
swarms of imploring beggars, the victims of misrile; 
that there, no curse causeless did fall, and no blight, 
worse than plague and pestilence, diddescen! amidst 
the pure dews of heaven; because, in fine, that there, 
they knew, was liberty—upon all the green hills, and 
amidst all the peaceful valleys—liberty, the wall of 
fire around the humblest home; the crown of glory, 
studded with her ever-blazing stars, upon the proud- 
est mansien ! ® 

My friends, upon our own homes, that blessing 
rests, that guardian care and glorious crown; and 
when we return to those homes, and so long as we 
dwell in them—so long as no oppressor’s toot invades 
their thresholds, let us bless them, and hallow them 
as the homes of freedom! Let us make them. too, 
the homes of a nobler freedom—ol treedom from vice, 
trom evil. from passion--from every corrupting bou- 
dage of the soul. 


Another specimen of the beanty aud force 
of these discourses, we select from the sermon 
on the Moral End of Business, 


Perit ano Deceptions or ‘TRADE. 


But the peril of business specifically considered ; 
and I ask, if there is not good ground for the admoni- 
tions on this point, of every moral and holy teacher 
of every age? What means, if there is not, that 
eternal disingennity of trade, that is ever putting on 
fair appearances and false pretence--of ‘the buyer 
that says, it is nanght, it is nanght, but when he is 
gone his way, then boasteth’--of the seller, who is 
always exhibiting the best samples, not fair but false 





to unprincipled license, and worldly vanity? 

There is time enough in the pulpit for all things. 
Nay, it wants variety. It is made dull by the re- 
striction and reiteration of its topics. It would gain 
streng:h by a freer and fuller grasp of its proper ob- 
jects. What it can do, I believe, yet remains to be 
seen. We complain of the corruptions of fashion 
and amusement, ot business and politics. The calm, 
considerate, conceitrated, universal attention of the 
pulpit, to these things, would, in one year, I believe, 
produce a decided and manifest effect. 

We entirely assent to the justice and value 
of the above convictions and reasoning ; and 
are glad that Mr Dewey has endeavored not 
only to enlighten his own people upon the im- 
portant subjects, discussed in these discourses, 
but also to give a wider range to the influence 
of his opinions by submitting them to the pub- 
lic in the present form. 

We have read the discourses with much 
pleasure, They are written in a plain, nervous 
and glowing style; well fitted to render his 
Their 


tone of sentiment is liberal, nuble and tru'y 


ineaning inteiligible and impressive. 


worthy of an American citizen and divine. 


While so many of our public men, politicians, | 


writers, and preachers are false to the genius 
of our free institations, and to the great princi- 
ples of liberty, equality, justice and humanity 
upon which our republican government rests, it 
i inspiriting to find one and another of the 
most gifted minds amongst us, lifting up, like 
Mr Dewey, an earnest and intelligent voice in 


their commendation and defence. In his noble 


sermon on the Blessing of Freedom the preach- 
er holds such language as the following: 


I thank beaven, that I live in a country of more 
equal institutions. 1 do not pretend here to judge of 
English reforms. Whether they are too rapid or too 
slow, Iam not qualified to decide. But I may, at 
least, thank heaven, t at wedo not need them. Per- 
haps [have a hearer. to whom even these candid 
allusions to England may not be zgreeatte. It may 
not be without some degree of irritation, that he will 
ask, why [ should say any thing in disparagement of 
England?) The most glorious country, he may say, 
in the world, He may say this, ana I shall not re- 
fuse to agree with him: but the glory of England is 
the work of time and position, and of a noble race ol 
men, and not, I trust, of the inequality of her politi- 
cal constitufion. Why. then, do L speak as { do. 


teudal institutions? 1 willanswer. It is because | 

stand up for justice, as the ‘dearest immunity of a 

civilized state. It is because I stand up tor human- 

ity, as the noblest claim in the world. It is because 

I contend for a dignity, higher than that of kings and 

nobles—the dignity of truth. It is, in fine, because 

lam willing, and I wish to stand on earth asa man 

— beneath the equal and even canopy of heaven— in 

presence of the impartial justice and loving-kindness . 
that reign in that heaven—there to discharge my lot. 
and to work out my wellare asa man. It offends me. 
to think that I or any other man should be bolstered 
up with hereditary advantages, or with social or re 

ligious immunities, that are denied to mine equals 
my brethren, in the sight of God. That is my feel- 
ing, be it called quixotism, or whatever else any onc 
may callit. I have. in this matter, an unfortunate 
and strange way of thinking of others, as if they pos 
sessed my own nature; and I canuot patiently bear. , 
that the children of one common Father, should be 

treated with a partiality that would revolt me, it it 

were introduced among the children of an earthly f 
parentage. It is monstrous in the eye of reason ; it} 
is treason to gentle humanity; it is as truly unjust! ! 
as if it were the oppression of bonds and burthens; 

and the time will come, when it will be so regarded. 

The dignity of the English mind, I am certain, wil! } 
not always bear it. In the mean time, I say it again, 
I thank heaven, that I am made no party, either bet- : 
ter or worse, to the injustice ct such a system. 


Again in the same strain he says, 
* a * * 
fain have the most generous of principles for once ' 


laid at the heart of a great people, and see what it 
wi'ldo. Alas! for humanity—never yet has it been 


samples, of what he has to sell; of the seller, I say, 
who, to use the Janguage of another, ‘if he is tying 
up a bundle of quills, will place several in the cen- 
tre, of not half the value of the rest, and thus sends 
forth a hundred liars, with a tair obtside, to proclaim 
as many falsehoods to the world ?? These practices, 
alas! have fallen into the regular course of the busi- 
ness of many. Ali men expect them; and therefore, 
you may say, that nobody is deceived. But dec: p- 
tion is intended: else why are these things done? 
W hat if nobody isdeceived? The seller himeelfis coi« 
rupted. He mry stand acquitted of di-hcnesty in 
the moral code of worldly traffic; no man may charge 
him with dishonesty; and yet to himself he is a cis- 
honest man. Did I say that nohody is deceived! 
Nay, but somebody is deceived: This man, the sel: 
ler, is grossly, wofully deceived, He thinks to make 
a liltle profit by his contr vance; and he is selling, 
by penny-worths’, the very integrity of his soul. 
Yes, the pettiest shop where these things are cone, 
nay be to the spiritual vision, a place of more than 
tragic interest. It is the stage on which -the great 
“action of life is performed. There stands a man, w'o 
in the sharp collisions of daily traffic, might have 
polished his mind to the bright and beautiful image 
of truth, who might have put on the noble brow of 
candor, and cherished the very soul of uprightness. 
I have known such aman, I have looked into his 
humble shop. I have seen the mean and soiled aiti- 
cles with which he is dealing And yet the process 
of things going on there, was as beautiful, as if it had 
been in heaven! But now, what is this man--the 
man who al says turns up te you the better side of 
every thing he sells--the man of unceasing contriv- 
" ances and expedients, bis life long, to make things 
appear better than they are? Be he the greatest 
merchant or the poorest huckster, he is a mean, a 
knavish--and were I not awed by the though's of 
his immortality, I should say--a contenptible crea- 
ture; whom nobody that knows him can love, whom 
nobody can trust, whom nobo!y can reverence. 
' Not one thing in the dusty repository of things, great 
or small, which he deets with, is so vile ashe What 
is this thing then. which is done, or may be done in 
the house of traffic? FT tel you, though you may 
have thought not so of it--I tell von that there, even 
there, « soul may be lost!--that that that very struc- 
ture, built for the gain of earth, may be the gate of 
hell! Say not that this fearful appellation should be 
applied to worse places than that. A man may a3 
certainly corrupt all the integrity and virtue of his 
soul ina warehouse or a shop, as in a gambling-house 
or a brothel. 


' Tue Lorry Honour or tHe Upricnur Mer- 


CHANT. 
I say, therefore, that there is no being in the world 
for whom I feel a higher moral respect and admira- 
. tion, than tor the upright man of business; no, not 
for tie philanthropist, the missionary, or the martyr. 


} I feel that 1 contd more easily be a martyr, than a 


y man of that lofty moral uprightness. And let me 
say yet more distinctly, that it is not for the gener- 








4 magnificent donations. 


, purest magistrate upon the bench of Justice. 


ous man, that I feel this kind of respect——that seems 


' 
; ’ to me a lower quality—a mere impulse, compared 
even of the fairest and mast modified example aif ; : fs 


with the lofty virtue [ speak of. It is not for the 
man who distributes extensive charities, who be-tows 
That may be all very wel 
—I speak not to disparage it—I wish there were more 
of it; and yet it may all consist with a want of the 
true, lofty, unbending uprightness. That is not the 
man then, ot whom I speak; butit is he who stands, 
amidst all the swaying interests and peri'ous exigé- 
cies of trade, firm, calm, disinterested and upright 
» It isthe man, who can see another man’s interests; 
: just as clearly as hisown. It is the man whose min¢, 

his own advantage does not blind nor cloud for 20 

instant; who could sit a judge, upon a question be- 

tween himself and his neighbor, just as safely, as the 
Ab! 
how much richer than ermine, how far nobler than 
the train of magisterial authority, how more awtul 
than the guarded bench of majesty, is that simple, 
magnanimous and majestic truth. Yes, it is the maa 
who is true--true to himself, to his neighbor and (0 
his God--true to the right—true to his consience— 
and who feels, that the slightest suggestion of that 
conscience, is more to him than the chance of acqu!! 
ing an hundred estates. 

Do I not speak to some such one now? Stands 
there not here, some man of such glorious virtue, © 
such fidelity to truth and to God. .Good friend! 1! 
call upon you to hold fast to that in‘egrity, as the 
dearest treasure of existence. Though storms of 
commercial distress sweep over you, and the wreck 
of all worldly hopes threaten you, hold on to that as 
the plank that shall bear your soul unhurt to its ha- 

en. Remember that which thy Savior hath spok- 


tov 
I would ¢ en—‘ what shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 


world, and lose his own soul” Remember that there 
is a worse bankruptcy than that which is recorded 1" 
- an earthly court—the bankruptcy that is recorded in 
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heaven—bankruptcy in thy soul—all poor, and brok- ) 
en down, and desolate there—all shame and sorrow 
and mourning, instead of that glorious integrity, 
which should have shone like an angel’s presence, 
in the darkest prison that ever spread its shadow 
over human calamity. Heaven and earth may pass 
away, but the word of Christ—the word of thy truth, 
let it puss from thee never! 














CARLYLE’S MISCELLANIES. 

We are happy to announce the appearance 
of two very beautiful volumes, entitled ‘ Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays, by Thomas Carlyle ; 
edited by W. R, Emerson, published by James 
Munroe & Co., and printed at the Cambridge 
press, 

The following are the Tabies of Contents. 

Volume L—Jean Paul Friedrich Richter,— | 
State of German Literature,—-Life and Writ ngs 
of Werner,—Goethe’s Helena,—Goethe,— 


Barns,—The Lite of Heyne,—German Play- | 








wrights. | 

Volume I.—Voltaire,—Novalis.—Signs of | 
the Times,--Jean Paul Friedrich Richter | 
again,—On [listory,—luther’s Psalin,—Schil- 
ler.—The Nibelungen Lied,—German Litera- | 
ture of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 





The friends of general literature, and the 
collectors of books, as well .s all the lovers of} 
Carlyle, will be pleased to be put in possession 
of a complete collection of his wsrks: (for we 
understand that Mr Emerson in-ends to pub- 


lish two more volumes, which will contain the 


| 





remainder of his miscellaneous writings, and 
the rest of his works may be easily procured.) 
It is not hazarding much to say that these Mis- 
cellanies will be popular, with a comparatively | 
large portion of the reading community, What- | 


ever opirion may be generally entertained cone | 
cerning Mr Carlyle’s faults as a thinker and 
writer, it must be allowed on all hands, that he | 
possesses originality, wit, and force of intellect, 
fervor and versatility of genius, a vivid and even 
prorient imagination, and a richly furnished 
mind, He must therefore command a continu- 
ally increasing number of readers, and operate 
powerfully upon the intellect of the present 
and future age. He cannotbe neglected. He 
cannot be dull or inefficient. 

We understand that he is gratified with the 
reception, which his writings have fuund on} 
this side of the Atlantic. And 


for he has met with far more readers and ad- 


with reason— 





mirers here, than in lis own country; and sub- 
stantial evidence has already been transmitted 
to him by his friend R. W. E. of the high price 


at which his literary labors are held amongst | 


us, in the shape of a good round sui, obtained 

by the sale of his French Revolution. 
Besides the papers, 

which will have been published when the two 


all of | 


miscellaneous 


| 
additional volumes promised by Mr Emerson | 
shall appear, the other works of Mr. Carlyle, | 
are the Translation of Wilhelm Meister, 3 vols. 
12mo; the Life of Schiller, 1 vol. 8vo; Ger. | 
man Romance, 4 vols. 12:no0; Sartor Resartus, 


and the French Revolution, 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSSRVER. 
THE COVENANT OF THE RAINBOW. 


BY REV. DR. HARRIS. 


« And God said, I do set my bow in the cloud, and 
it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and 
the earth.—Gen ix. 40. 

‘I saw Heaven opened, and there was a Rainbow 
about the throne.’--Rev. iv. 3. 


Let not the vapor-darkened sky 
Spread o’er thy mind disheartening gloom ; 
The clouds will soon have flitted by, 
And sunshine all the scene illume. 
Nay, should a tempest’s power deform 
Nature’s fair face,--dismiss thy fears ;— 
For, on the fast-retiring storm, 
The Rainbow,—salety pledge—appears. 


So, when the clouds of sorrow cast 

O’er thy fair Sot their deepest shade, 
Despair not, though beneath the blast 

The bloom of health and joy should fade ; 
Nor teel dejected and alone, 

For soon each mortal wo shall cease,— 
And then Heaven opes, and o’er the throne 

Bends the bright bow of endless peace. 





VISITATION OF DIVINITY COLLEGE, 

The annual visitation of Divinity College, 
Cambridge, will be on Wednesday next, Ex- 
ercises by the graduating class will commence 
at 10 o'clock precisely in the University Chapel 
—which all interested are invited to attend, 

Dissertations on the following subject will be 
read by the class—the alphibetical order of the 
names, according to ssage being inverted, 

I. The characteristics of the Shemitic lan- 
guages and the utility of those languages to the 
Biblical Interpreter.— Mr Wim. Dexter Wilson, 

I]. The Good Pastor. —Mr Frederic Augus- 
tus Whitney, 

11, Good Sense and Eloquence.—Mr George 
Frederic Simmons, 

IV. The certainty of Present and the credi- 
bility of what Christianity teaches respecting 
Future Retribution. — Mr Crawford Nightingale. 

V. Christianity of the Middle Ages.—Mr 
Theodore Haskell Dorr. 

VI. An Exposition of John V, 17—30,—Mr 
Harrison Gray Otis Blake. 

VII. Faith in the efficacy of moral means, 
important to the Christian Minister.—Mr Ben- 
jamin Fisk Barrett. 

In the afternoon of the same day, a commit- 
tee, appointed last year, will report on the ex- 
pediency of forming an association of the Alum- 
ni of Divinity College, and of such as have pur- 
sued their Theological studies at Cambridge, to 
meet annually and have an address, The 
Committee will report in favor of such an as- 
sociation ; and ail ovr Brethren, who can attend, 
are requested to be present. 

Tea will be provided as usual in University 
Hall. 


N. B.—Notiees of several books which were 
intended for this week’s Register are una- 














voidably postponed, 
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THE YOUNG LADY’S AID. 

Is the title of a neat little book just publish- 
ed in Boston by B. H. Greene, from the pen of 
Rev. J. Whitman of Portland, Me. We have 
as yet only glanced «t the Contents The fol- 
lowing is an extract from one of the Chupters, 


INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The thought which | have last suggested, is 
truly important, that all education is for eterni- 
ty—that no education is complete until this life 
is swallowed up of death, And I might here 
with propriety add, that in the view of christian 
character and eternal happiness, there is a su- 
bordination in the different parts of education. 
The true christian will desire, and strive ear- 
nestly for intellectual improvement. But she 
will ever value intellectual improvement, not so 
much on its own account, as becanse it may be 
the means of moral -improvement, She will 
strive strenuously for the improvement of her 
moral character. But it will be principally be- 
cause she is satisfied that the more pure her 
moral character may become, the higher will 
her devout affections and spiritual aspirations 
rise—and the greater will be- her religious pro- 
gress, 

Yes, my friends, the thought that all educa- 
tion is for eternity, is one of vast importance, 
and it gives to all the parts and branches and 
modes of pursuing education, a vast importanec, 
an importance, which may be felt, but which 
cannot be described. You have all read of the 
accession to the throne of England of Princess 
Victoria, a young lady, and of the care with 
which her mother had educated her, in view of 
her possible elevation to that rank. Now, 
would you not all feel that the circumstance, 
that a young lady is to be placed in so impor- 
tant a station, gave to all the parts and branch- 
es and modes of pursuing her education a vast 
importance ? Would you not feel that, what- 
ever others who were preparing only for the 
ordinary walks of life might do, it would be of 
the utmost importance for her to be educated 
in the most perfect manner possible? But 
what is the throne of Engiand, with all its ele- 
vation and splendor and influence, so far as the 
individual is coneerned, compared with the 
eternal interests of an individual’s own soul ? 
Is it not, then, much more important that she, 
who is educating her soul for eternity, should 
endeavor to train it upin the most perfect man- 


ner? This, young Jadies, is a view which 
inny be bronght home to your own cases, 


When you think only of the future duties of 
lite, you may say in regard to any brane or 
any mode of pursuing your education, this is 
of no great importance, it has reference only 
to the unimportant scenes and duties of ordi 
nary life. With this feeling you will be in 
danger of neglecting your intellectual improve- 
ment, or of pursuing it in an improper and un- 
profitable manner, But when you consider 
that carelessness in the studies of intellectual 
education, may induce habits of carelessness in 
regard to moral character, and that carelessness 
in regard to moral character, may utterly pre- 
vent all spiritual improvement, and that the 
want of spiritnal improvement will unfit fer the 
enjoyment of heavenly happiness, then will 
you feel that it is of infinite importance to avoid 
this carelessness in the studies of intellectual 
education, Oh, then, dwell upon the thought 
which I have presented, that all education is for 
eternity, For, if you dwell upon this thought, 
you cannot, you wil] not waste thé precious 
season with which you are favored. You will 
ever and in al] circumstances of life, be seek- 
ing intellectual, moral and spiritual improve- 
ment. And are any of you, my friends, so cir- 
cumstanced that the study of books must be 
neglected ?—Consider, I beseech you, that in 
every struggle with trial and difficulty and 
temptation, your intellectual power is increased, 
while at the same time and by the same effort, 
your moral principles are strengthened and 
your heavenward aspirations rendered more fer- 
vent. So if,'in the face of opposition under 
temptation, or indeed in any circumstances you 
persevere in the performance of duty, you will 
find your mental powers, your moral sensibili- 
ties strengthened. You will be continually 
making perceptible progress and at each step 
you will gain strength for still further and more 
vigorous efforts. —Thus your intellectual, mora! 
and spiritual education will be continually ma- 
king progress. ‘They will go on hand in hand 
in mutual harmony and with mutual benefit. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Associations, auxiliary tothe A. U. A. have re- 
cently been formed in the following places. 

Greenfield, Rev. Mr Parkman, gent. . 

Deerfield, Luther B. Lincoln, Esq. Agent. 

East Bridgewater, Welcome Young Esq. 4gent. 

Easton, Ms , Daniel Reed, Agent. 





CONGRESS. 








The business transacted in either House on Mon- 
day, July 2d, principally related to private or local 
subjects. The same was the case to a considerable 
extent on Tuesday. In the House, on Tuesday, the 
second ssetion of the Deposite bill, which is said to 
contain the substance of the bills, was strickey out, 
by a votg of 119 to 100. 

In the Senate, on Wednesday the Deposite bill, 
from the House, with the second section stricken out 
was passed by a vote of 29 in favor, and 17 against 
it, with seme modification. 

The bill was finally passed, ayes 173, nays 381, 
consisting of one section only, which renews the 
‘ five dollar restriction,’ but prohibits the Secretary 
trom employing any banks as a depository, which 
shall, after October, 1838, issue notes of a less denom- 
ination than five dollars. 


In the House on Thursday July 5th, the amend- 
ments to the Indian Apprepriation bill were agreed 
to, and the bill was ordered toa third reading, and 
subsequently read a third tine, passed and sent tothe 
Senate. Tha Fortification bill passed through the 
Same course, 

The new Harbor bill was debated at considerable 
length, without any decision, Several bills trom the 
Senate were read twice, and at half past 9 the House 
adjourned. 


In the Senate, July 6, Mr Davis, from the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, reported a joint resolutien 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to 
be made, under the superintendence of Mr Hassler, 
one standasd balance for each State, to be delivered 
to the respective Governors. It was carried through 
the primary stages and ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

Mr Davis, from the same committee, reported the 
bill from the House, for the improvement of harbors, 
with amendments. It was for the present laid on the 
table. 


In the Flouse, on Friday, Mr Adams took the floor 
in continuation of his speech on the Texas question, 
and at the expiration of the merning hour had not 
concluded his remarks. 

The Steamboat bill, with Mr Webster’s amend- 
ment to the amendment of the House, was taken up, 
and after a short discussion, the amendment was con- 
curred in. Several bills from the Senate, mostly pri- 
vate, were disposed of, 


The following account of Congressional proceed- 
ings on Saturday, we quote from the correspyndence 





| tasle. 


of the Boston Courier. It appears to have been writ- 
ten while the two Houses were still in session on 
Saturday night. 

The immense amount of business which received 
the sanction of one or the other branch of Congress 
on Saturday, would fill columns of your paper. 
shall, therefore, only notice the most important pub- 
lic bills, and even this notice would be without re- 
gard to order. 

In the House, Mr Howard, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affuirs, made a report ou the 
subject of Mexico, but said he did not request any 
action upon the Report during the present session. 
Mr Cushing, from the same committee, made a Mi- 
nority Report. 

Several bills, authorizing importation, (duty free) 
of material tor iron steamboats, were passed. 

The bill to restrain the issue or circulation of the 
notes of the fate Bank of the United States, was tak- 
en up, and passed as it came from the Senate. The 
previous question was used on this bill, and has been 
liberally used during the day and night, by a kind of 
common consent. Very little debate has been allow- 
ed. 

The Indian Annuity bill was passed. 

The bill to authorize the sale of the Bonds he!d by 
the Government, say six millions' against the Bank 
ot the United States, was taken up and passed. It 
only wants the signature of the President to become 
a law. 

The New York Fire Bi!! was also passed with 
amendinents. Inthe amendments the Senate con- 
curred, and the bill will be a law on Monday. 

The House concurred with the Senate in their 
amendment to their General Post Office Bill. So the 
Express Mail will be continued. . 

The Light House Bill was also passed with some 
amendments, to which both Houses have agreed. 
This is said to be one of the best and most liberal 
bills that has passed Congress on that subject for sev- 
eral years, Among other appropriations, it contains 
one for forty thousand dollars to commence erecting 
a Light House on Crary’s Foot, Florida Reef. 

A clause to this effect has been regularly inserted, 
I believe, every yearin some appropriation bill. But 
on the present occasion it contains a limitation, not 
heretofore inserted, As it new stands 4t provides, 
that in no case, shall any collector receive in amount 
during the year, more than four thousand dollars; no 
naval officer more than three thousand dollars; no 
surveyor more than twenty-five hundred dollars, and 
no other revenue officer more than fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

The Mississippi pre-emption bill was laid on the 





the West Point Bill was made the depository for 
every thing in the form of an appropriation, that »ad 
been excluded from other bills. How many items 
of that description were inserted, | can form no opin- 
ion, probably twenty. One of them was an appro- 
priation that certain Revenue Officers should have 
their salaries made equal, in amount, to what they 
were in 1832. 

There retnain now no bills, that will be taken up, 
to which much opposition will be made. Every 
thing, or nearly every thing, will be finished by the 
House before they adjourn. 


Last day of the session.— But very little business 
was transacted, in either House, on Monday, the 
9th. 

In the Senate some time was spent in Executive 
session. The usual joint committee was appointed 
to wait on the President, and inform him that the 
two Houses were ready toadjourn. This committee 
having reported to the Senate that the President had 
no further communication to make to them, bet to 
express his wish for their sate return to their friends, 
the Senate adjourned sine die. 

In the House, some tine was taken upin discus- 
sing the motions to rescind the vote of censure pass- 
ed on Sunday morning in relerence to absentees,— 
and also to remit the fines imposed on those who were 
brought to the House by the Sergeant at Arms. 

At 12 o’clock the House adjourned until the first 
Monday of December next. 

Amoug the doiigs of Congress not particularly 
specilied before, provisions to the following effect 
have heen made. 

For the expense of outfit of the new Mints for the 
coinage of silver. 

For the expenses incurred by the erection of the 
Territory of towa. 

For the expenses of the Orphans’ and Criminal 
Courts for the District of Columbia. 

For the investment in State funds of the amount of 
proceeds of the Smithsonian legacy, until Congress 
shall think proper to appropriate it to the purposes 
for Which it was devised, 

For the expeuse of standard balanees to be fur- 
nished for the use of the several States by Mr Has- 
sler. 

For carrying on the Public Buildings in Washing- 
ion for the current year. 

For the expense ot carrying into effect Mr Ser- 
jeant’s resoluuon calling for information, to be collec- 
ted during the recess, concerning steanmboat-boiler 
explosions. 

‘To extend the time for issuing and locating Vir- 
ginia Military Land Warrants. {Not the sevrip bill: 
that bill fell through. ] 

To datray the expense, ($16,000) of erecting a 
new Court House tor the county of Alexandria, in 
the wistrict of Columbia. 

To authorize he sale of the lands reserved from 
sale on the borders of the Erie and Wabash Canal. 

For the settlement of the claims of the State of 
New York for expenses incurred for militia service { 
during the late disturbances on the northern frontier 
of that State. . 








INTELLIGENCE, 

Coliection of the Revenue.—The Daily Advertiser 
gives the following statement of the proceedings on 
the bill relating to the deposite act, and the kinds of 
money which the collectors and receivers are author- 
ized to reeeive in payments to the government. Mr 
Wright's bill, which passed the Senate on the defeat 
ot Mr Webster’s bill, and Mr Buchanan’s substitute, 
cousisted of two short sections. The first related to 
the prohibition of the notes of banks which issue bills 
of less denomination than five dollars, and the second 
was an entiie repeal vi the twelve first sections of the 
law of June 23, 1836, for the regulation of the de. 
posites, the effect of which wouid be to leave the 
whole custody of the public money at the discretion 
of the executive: 

This bill was taken up inthe House, July 3, and 
was the subject of a long debate. After various pro 
ceedings, which have been stated, including a callot 
the House, the question was taken on Mr Legare’s 
motion to strike out the second section, and decided 
10 the affirmative, by a vote of 119 to 101, 

The bill thus amended, and as subsequently con- 
currred in by the Senate, is in the tollowing words : 





A Bill to modify the last clause of the 5th section of 
the deposite act of the 23d June, 1836, and for other 
purposes, 

Be it enacted, §&¢. That the last clause of the 5th 
section of thé act entitled‘ An act to regulate the 
deposites of the public money,’ approved 23d June, 
1836, declaring that the notes or bills of no bank shal! 
be received in payment of any debt due to the Uni- 
ted States, which shall, after the 4th day of July, 
1836, issue any note or bill of a less denomination 
than five dollars. shall be, and the same is hereby, 
modified, so that the interdiction as to the reception 
of the bills and notes sha! not continue against any 
bank which has, since the said 4th of July, 1836, is- 
sued bills or notes of a less cenomination than five 
dollars, or which shall issue any such bills or notes 
prior to the first day of October 1838; but that from 
and after the said last mentioned day the bills and 
notes of no banks shall be received in payment of any 
debt due to the United States, which bank shall after 
that date issue, re issue, or pay out any bill or note 
of a denomination less than five dollars.’ 


The North Eastern Bouidary.--In the Senate 
on the 4th iustant, Mr Buchanan, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, presented a report from 
that committee, of considerable length, in -which 
they unanimously* recommended to the Senate the 
adoption of the following reselutions: 

hesolved, That, after a careful examination and 
deliberate consideration of the whole controversy 
between the United States and Great Britain relative 
to the North Eastern boundary of the former, the 
Senate does not entertain a doubt of the entire prac- 
ticability of running and marking that boundary in 
strict conformity with the stipulations of the defini- 
tive treaty of peace of seventeen hundred and eigh- 
ty three; and entertain a perfect conviction of the 
justice and validity of the title of the United States 
to the full extent of all the tersitory in dispute be- 
tween the two Powers. 

Resolved farther, Vhat, considering that more than 
half a century has elapsed since the conclusion of 
that treaty; considering the extraordinary delay 





which has hitheto marked the negotiations and pro- 





ceedings of the ‘ Government of the two countries, - 














in their endeavor amicably to settle the controversy; 
and considering the danger of mutual irritation and 
collisions upon the border of kindred and friendly na- 
tions from turther procrastination, the Senate cannot 
forbear to express an earnest desire that the pending 
negotiation should be brought to a close, and the 
final decision of the dispute be made as early as prac- 
ticable. 

_ Resolved, That, as it would be inexpedient for the 
U nited States to proceed, upon their separate author- 
Hy, to survey and mark the North Eastern Boundary, 
until all reasonable means of effecting that object by 
the consent and concurrence of both parties shall 
have been exhausted, the ¢ bill to provide tor survey- 
ing the North Eastern boundary line of the United 
States according to the treaty of seventeen hundred 
and eighty three,’ ought not to pass; and it is there- 
fore ordered that it he laid upon the table. 





* Mr Davis of Massachusetts was absent, and af- 
terwards expressed his dissent to the 3d Resolution. 


Dinner to the Hon. Daniel Webster —The Me- 
chanics of Boston propose to invite the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, on his return from Congress, to a public 
dinner. A commitee of seventy six has been chos- 
en, to make arrangements for the occasion. 


_Annals of Benevolence.--The late Frederick 
Kohne, formerly of Charleston, S. C., but at the time 
of his death, and for many years previous, a resident 
at Philadelphia, bequeathed property to the amount 
of about seven hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church, of which Mr 
Kohne was a member, is the principal object of his 
bounty, in bequests of one hundred and sixty three 
thousand dollars, to be variously applied in the dio- 
ceses of Pennsylvania and South Carolina. There 
are various bequests, of which the principal are 60,- 
000 to the Orphan’s Asylum, 100,000 to the House 
ot Refuge, 20,000 to the Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
10,000 to the Dispensary, at Philadelphia, and sev- 
eral large sums to benevolent societies in Charleston. 
The remainder estimated at three hundred thousand 
dollars, he devises to * such charitable institutions in 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina, as his executors, 
or the survivor of them, shall deem most beneficial to 
mankind, and so that part of the colored population in 
each of the said states of Pennsylvania and South-! 
Carolina shall partake of the benefits tiereot.’ 


Rathbun.—The Buffalo Commercial of Friday 
states that in the case of Benjamin Rathbun, for 


forgery, the Jury brought in a verdict Not Guit- 
SY. 


Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, has been appointed 
by the President of the United States, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, Attorney- -eneral of 
the United States, vice B. F. Butler, resigned. 


Resumption of Specie Payments recommended 
by the Philadelphia Banks.—At a meeting ot the 
General Committee of the banks of the city and coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, held at the Exchange on Thurs- 
day evening, it was rssolved to recommend to the 
banks, generally, the Ist day of August next as the 
ime to resuine specie payments, 


Extraordinary Height of the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario --For several years past the waters 
of the Iauke and River have been gradually increas- 
ing, bat during the present summer a more than pro- 
porlionate increase has taken place; to such a de- 
gree in fact, as to become not only inconvenient but 
somewhat dangerous. 


Asylum for the Insane in New Hampshire.—The 
legislature of New Hampshire, at their late session, } 
appropriated thirty shares of the capital stock of the 
New Hampshire Bank, the property of the State, to } 
the erection of an Asylum for the Insane, to be made 
over to an association formed for the purpose, when- 
ever they shall exhibit to the ‘iovernor satisfactory 
evidence that the sain of $15.000 has been raised for 
the same ohject from other sonrees. We doubt not 
that the necessary sum will be promptly raised in 
New Hampshire, as about one third of the amount 
has been already subscribed in Portsmouth and the 
vicinity. Returns which have been heretofore made 
of the nwmber and condition of the insane in New 
Hampshira, show that there is a pressing necessity 
for such an institution. 

The legislature appropriated $1500 for the educa- 
tion of deat and dumb, and a like sum for the educa- 
tion of blind persons, 


i Caution.—Paasengers for New York are sol- 
emnly warned against embarking in any steamer 
which the spirit of opposition. (however justifiable,) 
may make wnuzually perilous. 

Conflicting boats now start at the same hour, and 
although positive assurances are given that * no rac- 
ing shall be allowed ’—yet both boats are urged to the 
verge of safety, the ordinary hazards of such naviga- 
tion are unnecessarily enhanced, and the comfort of | 
the passengers is wholly destroyed by being kept in 
continual bodily fear. The apprehension of danger 
is felt the more by those most conversant with the 
use of steam. Do not trust to boats that are likely 
to be unduly urged. +. o. €. 





Harvard University—Bowdoin Prize Disserta- 
tions for 1823.—The two second Junior Prizes were 
awarded to Edward Everett Hale of Boston, and 
Nathamel H. Morrison of Peterborough, N. H. 

The Graduate Prize was awarded to Danie! S. 
Richardson of Tyngsborongh, of the class of 1836, 
resident graduate atthe Law School. The Senior 
Prizes are not yet awarded — Courier. 


=e *& 


Navy, took the oath, and entered upon the duties of 
the office on Monday of last week 


The Hon. James K. Paulding, Secretary of the 


Regulation of Steamboats.—The Senate yester- 
day dixugreed to that amendment of the House of 
Representatives to its bill for regulating the naviga- 
tion of steainboats, by which it was proposed to in- 
flict a fine of five thousand dollars on owners, for any 
boss of life or lives by explosion of boilers, &c. and 
substituted for it a provison that, in all prosecutions 
at law for damages in such case, the tact of such ex- 
plosion shall be considered prima fagie evidence of 
willul intent, &e. Thus amended, the bill has pass- 
ed both Houses, and may be considered the law of 
the land.— Vat. Intel.— 


Trouble in Chatham Street, N. ¥.—Quite a 
commotion was produced yesterday morning among 
the traffickers in new clothes, old clothes, and * mat- 
ters and things in general,’ located in Chatham street, 
who have for years past been in the habit of throw- 
ing open their shops for trade, and exposing their 
wares at their doors and windows. The Common 
Council having recently passed a resolution for the 
enforcement of the long neglected ordinance for the 
prevention of Sunday trafficking, the police, under 
the direction of the Mayor, have commenced enforc- 
ing a strict and general observance of that ordinance, 
heretofore only entorced against the poor women and 
children who eked out a few pence profit by selling 
apples and peanuts. Almost with the rising of the 
sun. yesterday, the Chatham street retailers, who 
have heretofore been in that practice, opened their 
shops and stalls, and hung out their articles of trade 
as usual, but before 10 o'clock they received a visit 
from officer Merritt, who warned them to take in 
their ‘ traps,’ and close their shops, and that in case 
of their refusal or neglect to comply instanter, or ot 
their reopening on any future Sabbath for purposes 
of trade, they would be proceeded against according 
tolaw. Most, if not all of them, had the discretion 
to comply with the requirements, and henceforth a 
strict watch will ve kept upon them, which will 
render it both unsafe and disagreeable for them to 
continue desecrating the Sabbath in the manner 
which bas been too long tolerated.—S un. 


Oaks for the Parlor.—If you hang an acorn by a 
string about half an inch above the surface of some 
water contained in a hyacinth glass, it will throw 
down long white roots, while its stem will rise up- 
wards and become decerated with bright green and 
delicate leaves. When it grows over the top of the 
hyacinth glass, it becomes a pretty object. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 

The Depository of the Book and Pamphlet Society 
is at the Office of the Christian Register, in Water 
Street, No 19—up stairs. 

It is open to all who may be in want of Unitarian 
Books and Tracts for distribution ; and the Directors 
would inform such persons that they will be suppli- 
ed gratis, on application as above. Besides the 
monthly tracts issued by the Unitarian Association, 
the Depository is supplied with various other treati- 
ses in defence of Liberal Christianity ; and friends at 
a distance who write for them wi!! be promptly sup- 
plied. Address David Reed, Publisher of the Chris- 





MARRIAGES. 








In this city, on Thursday morning, by Rev. Mr 
Towne, Mr William P. Tenney to Miss Sarah G, 
Hammond, both of this city. 

In Charlestown, on Thursday evening, by Rev. 
Dr Walker, Henry A. Pierce Esq. of this city, to 
Miss Susan R. Thompson, 

On Sunday evening last, by Rev. Mr Crosby, Mr 
Charles Fessenden, of Cha:lestown, to Miss Eliza 
Boyden, ot this city. 

In Lynn, Rev. J. W. Downing of this city, for- 
mnerly of Salem to Miss M. A. Mudge, ot Lynn. 

In Fitchburg, June 25, by Rev. C, Lincoln, Mr 
Thomas C. Caldwell to Miss Charlotte E. Marshall. 

In Lowell July 5, by Rev. Mr Miles Wm. Taylor 
Jr of Littleton, to Martha B. Brown of the former city. 

In Chatham, Elijah W. Carpenter, M. D. to Miss 
Mary H. Nickerson. 

In Portland, Mr Emerson D. Porter, of Bangor, to 
Miss Nancy B. Adams, formerly of Quincy. ~ 

In New York, Mr John Jay Adams to Miss Agnes 
Eliza Bazelby, daughter of J. Damon, Esq. 

In Lexington, Ky. Hon. T. M. Hickey, to Mrs 
Catharine A Barry, widow of the late Postmaster 
General Barry. 











DEATHS. 








In this city, on Friday last, Mr James Walker, 
aged about 50, a native of Liverpool, England. 

Cn Sunday morning, of consumption, Mrs Clarissa 
H. wife of Mr Daniel 8. Badger, 36. 

In Dorchester, July 3d, Mt Josiah Faxon, 71. 

In Milton, 7th inst. Francis Amory, only child of 
Mr Lewis Davenport, 22 months. 

In Roxbury, Mr Chartes Joy, 68. 

In Concord, July 3, Miss Lucy P. F. Barrett, 23 
—eldest daughter of Joseph Barrett, Esq. 

In Westfield, June 28, Captain Ezra Clapp, 73—a 
soldier of the revolution. 

In Hopkinton, Mass. on the 8th inst. Samuel L. 
Knapp, Esq. formerly of this city, 52. 

In Edgartown, Hon. Matthew Mayhew, 82. ss 

Iu Concord, 6th inst. Mr Cyrus Parker Bradley. 
son of Mr Isaac C. Bradley, 20, a studentat law, and 
a young ventleman of great promise ‘4 

In Buffalo, Mr Samuel Townsend, formerly of this 
city, 53. : 

in Portland, Mrs Lucy M. Lowell, wife of Capt 
Daniel Lowell, 29. 

In Bangor, Me., Ellen Maria French, only daugh 
ter of Mr John A. French, 10 1-2. 











DEW EY’S SERMONS. 
ISCOURSES on vasious subjects. By Rev 
Orville Dewey, in 2 vols. Just reecived and 

lor sate by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washing- 
ton street. jy 14 





CARLYLE’S ae ELLANEOUS WRi- 


N »e 
HE Miscellaneous Writings of Thomas Carlyle, 
author of Sartor Resartus, History of the Freneh 
Revolution, §c—2 vols. Just published, and for sale 
by WEEKs, JORDAN & CO. 
jy 14 





JARLEY’S BOTAN Y—Peter Parley’s Cyclope- 
A dia ot Botany, including familiar descriptions of 
Trees, Shrabs and Plants; with numerous engra- 
vings. Just published by WEEKS, JORDAN & 
CO. jy 14 











EW WORK BY REV. MR TODD.—Simple | 

L Sketches. By Rev. Jchn Todd, Authur of | 

Student’s Manual, §c. Edited by J. Brace Jr. Just 
received by WEEKS, JORDAN CO. 

jy 4 

LLEN CLIFFORD, er the GENIUS OF RE 

FORM :—by the author of the Palireys. Just 


published and for sale by 
jy 14 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


NY VOLUME OF DEWEY’S SERMONS— 
a 


Mo al Views of Commerce, Society, and Poli- 
Just 











ties, in twelve Discourses—by Orville Dewey. 
published and for sale by 
ty 14 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


ADY’S BOOK.—10,000 Copies sold. The La- 

_4 dy’s Book tor July, which commences a new 
volume, contains a portrait of Mrs Sigourney, and | 
seventeen articles from popular writers. The listof 
this work, has reached ten thousand and is still rapid- t 
ly increasing. $3,.00--edited by Mrs Hale and Miss | 














Leslie. Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
jy l4 
fY\HE YOUNC LADY’S AID,—by Rey. ian! 


Whitman, for sale by 
jy 14 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


ALES OF THE DAY—Part 6 this day pub- ' 

lishec. bs 
Contents of those now publishee. 

Nicholas Nickleby 

The Reconciliation 

My Aunt’s Tale : 

The Romance of a Key Hole 

The Conveyance Company 

Old Madalsine 

A Night of Terror 

The Last of the Stagecoachmen 

The l.eg 

Peresrine Tweazle 

New Year’s Night 

This Time Two Years 

Calderon—by Bulwer 








Being the best selections from Blackwood, Bent- | 


ley §c. 
I]. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
jvl4 147 Washington street. 





NEW BOOKS. 
ETTERS FROM ROME, by Rev. Wm. Ware 
Zenobia, 2d edition, by do. 
Lights and Shadows of Irish Lile 
Burton, 2 vols. by Ingraham 
The Young Lady's Aid, by Jason Whitman 
Mormonism, or the History of the Mormons 
For sale by H. P. NICHOLS §& CO. 147 Wash- 
ington street. jyl4 
EW JUVENILE BOOK.—Ellen Clifford, or 
the Genius of Reform: by the author of the 
the Palfreys. 
Just received and for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
co. jyl4 


ARLYLE’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
—The Miscellaneous Writings of Thomas Car- 
lyle, 2 vols, 








H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
jyl4 147 Washington st. 
EWEY’S SEKMONS—NEW VOLUME.— 

Moral Views of Coinmerce, Society and Poli- 
tics, in twelve Discourses; by Orville Dewey. 





! 
| 
| 








Just published—for sale by H. P, NICHOLS & 
co. jyl4 
agape Permanent and transient boarding — 

may be obtained at M. DAGGETT’S No. & 
Brattle Square. 6w m 19 


EWEY’S DISCOURSES--New volume. Mor- 

al Views of Commerce. Society and Politics, in 
twelve discourses, by Orville Dewey, of New York 
Just published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. 134 Washington st. jl4 


ARLYLE’S MISCELLANIES. Just publish- . 

















‘ 
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GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 
W. PALMER & CO. have just! published the 
twenty-third edition of * 4 Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. 
W. P. GREENWoop. 

lhis collection of Psalms and Hymns has been 
universally approved, by all persons who have ex- 
ainined it; and has given great satisfaction where it 
has been used. 

The following are some ot the societies and towns 
in which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W, P. Greenwood ;) Hollis street Society 
(Rev. J. Pierpont ;) Second Society (Rey. C. Rob- 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young:) Fed- 
era! St. Society (Rev. Dr Channing ;) Boston.— 
Cambridge, East Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Rox- 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Wa- 
tertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowetl, Lex- 
ington, Newburyport, Scituate, Sandwich, Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Bed- 
ford, Ipswich, Greentield, Beverly, Mass.—Ports- 
mouth, Walpole, W.H. Portland, Hallowell, Augus- 
ta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Harttord, Conn.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, R. J.—Brattleboro’ Vt.--Rich- 
mond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.— Mobile, 4Ja.— Alon, 
Til.—and many other places in New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 

The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns, Societies or Clergymen wish- 
ing to examine it will be supplied with a copy gra- 
tis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 131 
Washington St. (up stairs.) {3 


OUNG LADY’S AID. Young Lady’s Aid to 

Usefulness and Happiness. Bv Jason Whit- 

ian, Just received by JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 
34 Washingten st. j7 


OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. The Poet- 

ical Works of Robert Southey, Esq. Collected 

by himself. In ten vols, 1 to Treceived and tor sale 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. 
j7 


AY INISTRY AT LARGE. Principles and Re- 
| sults of the Ministry at Large in Boston, by 
Joseph Tuckerman, D D. Published by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO, 124 Washington st. j7 























PURE SPERM OIL. 


T. HASTINGS, 22 Merchants Row, has con- . 


e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, aud Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 

Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 





PRIESTLEY’S njsTORE OF CORRUP.- 
TIONS. 
UST published, and tor sale at the Bookstores of 
Bb. H. GREENE, J. MUNROE & CO, and 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
A History of the Corruptions of Christianity. By 
J seph Priestley, L. L. D —in some parts abridged, 
with Appendices, by A. A. L. 
‘ Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field ?— 
then hath it tares ? 


This work has been long out of print. It is pub- 


lished in the present style, and form, (the three 


first parts in full, and the others, less important, 
abridged) im order to render it accessible to other 
persons besides scholars and critics, and to give it a 
diffusion amongst laymen who are interested in the 
great questions of theolgy. It is * a book of facts, not 
merely the statement of opinions,’ and ‘all are here 
furnished with a storehouse of invaluable materials 
for making up independent judgements of their own 
on the subjects discussed.’—In one volume. 

gP Subscribers, for convenience, may receive 
their copies of B. H. GREENE. 


P* RKER’S Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, under the direction of the A.BC.F.M. 
&e. &c. By Rev. S. Parker. This day received by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 121 Washington st. 
D* TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN A- 
MERICA.—Democracy in America, by Alex- 
is de Tocqueville,—Avocat a la Cour Royale de Pa- 
ris, &c &e, Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq with 
an original Preface and Notes, by Johit C. Spencer, 
Counsellor at Law. This day published by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO 

This work has passed through six editions in Paris, 
three in London, and has already bad an extensive 
circulation n this country, being the most philoso- 
phical work on our institutions yet published. 











NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY 
FENHE Subscriber respectfully intorms the Citizens 

of Boston and its vicinity, that he continues to 
manufacture Trusses of every description, at his 
residence, at the Old Stand opposite 264,. No. 30g 
Washington Street, Boston. (Entrance in Temple 
Avenue—up stairs.) All individuals can see him 
alone at any time, at the above place. Having had 
eighteen years’ experience, in which he has afford- 
ed relief to 1500 persons for the last three or four 
years, all may rest assured of relief who call and try 
Trusses of his manufacture. He has had an eppor- 
tunity of seeing a great number of individuals afilict- 
ed with the most distressing cases of rupture at the 
Charlestown Poor-House, of which his father (Dea. 
Gideon Foster) is now, and has been for more than 
twenty-four years, the keeper; and he is now confi- 
dent he can give every individual relief who may be 
disposed to call on him. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the 
last twenty years, from different patent manufacto- 
ries, and now continuing to wear those of his own 
manufacture, he is able to decide, after examining 
the rnpture, what sort of Truss is best adapted to ali 
the different cases that occur. Tle has on hand as 
good Trusses as can be had elsewhere. Any persow 
that purchases a Truss at this establishment, if it does 
not suit, can exchange until they are well suited 
without extra charge. 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty differ- 
ent kinds of Trusses among which are all the differ- 
ent kinds similar to those that the late Myr John 
Beath of this city formerly made, together with the 
Patent Elastic Spring Truss, with spring pads; 
Trusses without steel springs—these give relief in all 
cases of rupture, and ina large portion produce a per- 
fect cnure—they can he worn day and night; improv- 
ed Hinge and Pivot Truss; Umbilical Spring Truss- 
es, made in four different ways; Trusses with ball 
and socket joints; Trusses for Prolapsus Ani, by 
wearing which, persons troubled with a decant of 
the rectum, can ride on. horseback with perfect ease 
and safety. Mr F also makes Trusses for Prolapsus 
Uteri, which have answered in. cases where pessa- 
ries have failed. Suspensory Trusses, Knee Caps, 
and Back Boards are always kept on hand. As a 


matter of convenience, and not of speculation, the ° 


undersigned will keep on hand the following kinds 
troin other manufactories, which they can have; if 
his do not spit them after a fair trial, they can ex- 
change for any of them:—Dr Hull’s; Read’s Spiral 
Truss; Rundell’s do ; Farr’s do.; Salmon’s Ball 
and Socket; Sherman’s Patent; French do; Marsh’s 
Improved Truss; Bateman’s do.; Shaker’s Rocking 
Trusses ; Heintzleman’s India-rubber Pad, made in 
Philadelphia; Ivory turned Pad Trusses; Stone’s 
do., double and single; also, Trusses for children, of 
all sizes, 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
nade as good as when new. 

(> Ladies wishing tor any of these instruments 
will be waited upon by Mrs Foster at their houses 
or it the above place. 

The subscriber makes and keeps on hand Steeled 


ed by JAMES MUNROE & CO., The Mis- j Shoes, for determed and crooked feet, and is doing 


cellaneous Writings of Thomas Carlyle. 
large 12mo vols. Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington 
street. jis 





| acomngeily BOTANY. Peter Parley’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Botany, with numerous engravings. 
Just received and for sale at JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington st. jl4 


LETTERS FROM ROME. 
ROBUS; or Rome in the Third Century. In 
Letters of Lucius M. Piso, at Rome, to Fausta, 
the daughter of Gracchus, at Palmyra. In 2 vols. 
Just published, and for sale by H. P. NICHOLS 
& CO., 147 Washington street. je30 


LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. 
ENOBIA ; or the Fall of Palmyra. An Histori- 
cal Romance. In Letters of Lucius M. Piso 

from Palmyra, to his friend MarcusCurtius,at Rome. 
In 2 vols. Second edition. 

Just published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE. 
& CO. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. je30 


EW BOOKS.—Zenobia, or Letters from Palmy 

ra, 2 vols— Boston Common—De Tocqueville’s 

Democracy—Mrs Gilman’s Poetry of Travelling— 

Mrs Sherwood’s Works, vol 15—Dr Tuckerman’s 

Ministry at Large, §c. 
For sale by 








H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 





tian Register. 





je30 


In two: this every week for children and infants in this city, 


and from out of the city. Specimens of his work- 
manship may be seen at the manufactory. 

He likewise intorms individuals he will not make 
their complaints known to any one, except when he 
is permitted to refer tothem—it being a misfortune, 
and young persons do not want their cases known, 

That the public may be satisfied of his ability, he 
refers them to the Certifreate of Déctor Warren, re- 
ceived more than three years since. 

JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 

Boston, February, 1838. 


CERTIFICATE FROM DR. WARREN. 
* Boston, Janua y, 7, 1835. 

‘ Having had occas.on to observe that some per- 
sons afflicted with Hernia have suffered much from 
the want of a skillful workman in accommodating 
Trusses to the peculiarities of their cases, I have 
taken pains tainform myself of fhe competency of 
Mr J. F. Foster to supply the deficiency occasioned 
by the death of Mr Beath. After some months of 
observation of his work, I am satisfied that Mr Fos- 
ter is well aequainted with the manufacture of these 
instruments, and ingenious in accommodating them 
to the variety of cases which occur, I feel myself 
therefore called on to recommend him to my profes- 
sional brethren and to the public S a —_— well 

ted to supply their wants in regard to these 1mpor- 
ree a JOHN C. WARREN- 








POETRY. 
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From the U. 8. Magazine and Democratic Review. 
"THE CONTRAST. 
BY MRS L. H, SIGOURNEY. 


The mother sat beside her fire, 
Well trimmed it was, and bright, 
While loudly moaned the forest pines, 
Amid that wintry night. 


She heard them not—those wind-swept pines,— 
For o’er a scroll she hung, 

That bore her husband’s voice of love, 
As when that love was young. 


And thrice her son, beside her knee, 
Besought her favoring eye, 

And thrice her lisping daughter spoke, 
Before she made reply. 


*O little daughter, many a kiss 
Lurks in this treasured line,— 
And boy,—a father’s counsels fond, 
And tender prayers are thine. 


Thou hast his proud and arching brow, 
Thou hast his eye of flame, 

And be the purpose of thy soul, 
Thy sunward course the same.’ 


Ther, as she drew them to her arms, 
Down her fair cheek would glide 
A tear that shone like diamond spark, 

The tear of love and pride, 


She took her infant from its rest, 
And laid it on her knee, 

‘ Thou ne’er hast seen thy sire,’ she said, 
But he ’Il be proud of thee. 


Yes, he ’ll be proud of thee, my dove, 
The lily of our line. 

I know what eye of blue he loves, 
And such an eye is thine.” 


‘ Where is my father gone, mamma? 
Why does he stay so long ?” 

‘ He ’s far away in Congress Hall, 
Amid the noble throng. 


Fle ’s in the lofty Congress Hall, 
To swell the high debate, 

And help to frame those righteous laws 
That make our land so great. 


But ere the earliest violets bloom, 
You in his arms shall be ; 

So go to rest, my children dear, 
And pray for him and me.’ 


The snow-flakes reared their drifted mound, 
They buried nature deep, 

Yet nought within that peaceful home 
Stirred the soft down of sleep. 


For lightly, like an angel’s dream, 
The trance of slumber fell, 

Where innocence and holy love 
Mat.vined their guardian spell. 


Another eve,—another scroll,— 
Wot ye what words it said ? 

Two words,—two fearful words it bore,— 
The duel !—and the dead ! !-- 


The duel !—and the dead !--how dark 
Was that young mother’s eye— 

How fearful her protracted swoon—- 
klow wild her piercing cry. 


There ’s many a wife, whose bosom’s lord 
Is in his prime laid low-- 

Engulted beneath the watery main, 
While bitter tempests blow, 


Or crushed amid the battle field, 
Where crimson rivers flow, 

Yet kvow they not the deadly pang, 
That dregs her cup of woe. 


Who lies so powerless on her couch, 
Transfixed by sorrow’s sting ! 
Her infant in its nurse’s arms 
Like a forgetten thing ? 


A dark-haired boy is at her side, 
He lifts his eagle eye, 

‘ Mother, they say my father ’s dead, 
Hew did my father die?’ 


Again the spear-point in her breast! 
Again that shriek of pain! 

Child! thou bast riven thy mother’s soul, 
Speak not those words again. 


‘Speak not those words again, my son!” 
W hat boots the fruitless care ? 

They ‘re written wheresoe’er she turns, 
On ocean, earth or air. 


They ’re seared upon her shrinking heart, 
That bursts beneath its doom— 

The duel !—and the dead!—they haunt 
The threshold of her tomb. 


So, through her brief and weary years 
That broken heart she bore, 

And on her pale and drooping brow 
The smile sat never more. 


{From the Knickerbocker. ] 
*THE PEACE OF GOD.’ 


Oh what can compare to the peace of God, 
When it cometh upon the heart, 

W here once contending passions trod, 
When it bids them all depart: 

Oh! not the peace of the battle plain, 
When the day’s hot fight is o’er ; 

There war may madly rage again— 
In that heart it can’ rage no more. 


°T is not like the peace to the ocean given, 
When above the soft skies smile ; 

Tree, it way image the face of heaven, 
And be gentle and calm awhile ; 

Bat shall not the clouds again be hung 
Above it, in gorgeous gleom, 

Aad shel! not many a life be flung 
Away on that stormy tomb? 


°T ia not like the peace of the fruitful land, 
When the va'leys are thick with corn; 
That peace all hearts may understand, 
For of earthly things ’t is born ; 
But thou wouldst not call it peace, hadst knelt 
Before God's holy shrine, 
And that blessed calm in thy spirit felt 
That none can e’er define. 


Ture not to earth, for its brightest joys 
Beside his light are dim; 

But there is a pleasure nought destroys, 
And it flows alone from him. 
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Oh, be that peace within thy breast! 
Then shalt thou surely know, 
That save his pure and holy rest, 


There is no true peace below. M. A. B. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 











{From the New York Observer.] 
SCENERY AROUND ATHENS. 


Atuens, December, 1837, 

From the schools we directed our course to 
Mount Lycabettus, an eminence which lies to 
the north east about a mile from the outskirts 
of the city, and is the highest of the hills in the 
neighborhood. Passing in front of the King’s 
palace, which at the present time is in process 
of building ona scale of expense far beyond 
the ability of the treasury or the resources of 
the people, we ascend by an easy step to the 
foot of the mountains, and wind around its south- 
eastern side towards its craggy summit, Its 
sides are covered with wild thyme, a species of 
them called phringa, and a sort of bulbous plant 
with leaves like those of a tulip. On the top 
are the ruins of the convent of St. George. 
The view is the finest in the whole region, 
Before us lies the city, girdling the craggy 
base of the Acropolis, which rises like a dia- 
dem, the most commanding, regal point in all 
the landscape. Every object of interest is visi- 
ble at once. The Temple of Jupiter Olympus 
and the Stadium on our right, the Acropolis, 
the Mount of the Museium beyond, the Pnyx or 
pulpit of Demosthenes, the hill of Areopagus 
nearer, and the Temple of Theseus outside the 
city to the left, a perfect unity of melancholy 
beauty. The city, the plain, the harbors, the 
islands, Salamis and Egina, the coast, the moun- 
tains, the sea; Hymettus, Pentelicus, Parnes 
with some spots of snow; the course of the 
Ilyssus, with a little appearance of a brook here 
and there shining to the sun; the flocks of 
sheep dotting the plains, the animals and men 
here and there moving along the paths like em- 
mets; the winding lines of roads in every direc- 
tion, the forest of olives in the plain of the 
Academy, and the straight white road running 
from the city five miles to the port of the Pire- 
us. Every object in our view, even the ship- 
ping in the Pireus, is brought by the serene 
transparent atmosphere, as with the power of 
telescope, near to the vision, and with a magic 
beauty and purity of tint, which only such an 
atmosphere could produce. How beautiful, 
how beautiful! 

From Lycabettus I preceeded to visit the 
Stadium of the Athenians, which is perfectly 
distinguishable on the other side of the Ilyssus. 
You see a high sloping bank, running nearly 


In an excursion to Hymettus, we were not | 
favored with so pure and beautiful a day, but 
we rode through the ancient marble quarries, 
and descended by a rough craggy path to a de- 
serted convent in a lowly rocky gorge, where 
the bare gray crags on every side shut in the 
building from the world, as if it were an hos- 
pice in the Alps. Yet the Acropolis was still 
in view from the top of the convent, looking far 
down the romantic valley, as through a long 
perspective glass. A few olive, almond and 
pine trees were scattered down the vale. Re- 
turning from the mountain, we passed around a 
large farm cultivated by an English gentleman, 
where they had just been taking up the winter’s 
harvest of honey, from the cone-shaped basket 
hives. It possesses a delicious flavor, tinged 
with the aroma of the flowers of Hymettus 
which the bees feed upon. The country around 
the mountain is at this season, in appearance a 
moor, covered with thorny shrubs, and the soil 
is so thin that a recent torrent from the moun- 
tain of a few inches depth had laid entirely bare 
in its course the surface of the rocky stratum 
on which the scanty layer of earth reposes, 





[From the National Agis.] 


COLLECTIONS RELATING TO FASHIONS 
AND DRESS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. Joseph B. Felt. 
[ Continued.} 


RINGS, 

These, as ornaments for the hand, have long been 
used by both sexes, and in many nations. We bring 
to mind the impressive interview between Pharaoh 
and Joseph, that when that monarch took off a ring 
from his own hand, and put it on the hand of that in- 
jured, but virtuous youth. The ancient Romans wore 
iron ones for centuries. Marius, who died 86 years 
B. C., had the first gold ring known among that peo- 
ple. The Greeks appeared with one on the fourth 
finger of the left hand. Asa reason for this, Aulius 
Gellius informs us, that they had discovered that a 
small nerve wert from such a finger directly to the 
heart. No wonder that so classic a people, regard- 
ing the ring as a pledge of affection, should give ita 
place where it would most remind them of the sup- 
posed seat of such a benevolent disposition. Among 
the Christians of the 5th century, on the authority of 
Tertullian, there was a form of blessing the nuptial 
ring. But however ornaments of this sort have been 
worn, and whatever associations of thought or emo- 
tion they may have produced, they have always ap- 
peared on some of both sexes in our country, though 
much more on ladies than gentlemen. There was 
one inthe Winthrop family, of interesting though 
unexplained associations. [t fell to the younger 
Winthrop, who became the Governor of Connecticut, 
and who gained the favor of Charles II by present- 
ing itto him, as the gift of Charles [ to his worthy 
grandmother on some special occasion. When Dan- 
iel Rogers, of Ipswich, on his judicial circuit as a 
magistrate, perished in a snow storm in 1722, on 
Hampton Beach, and before his body was found, it 
was suspected that he had been murdered for his gold | 
ring as well as for horse and clothing. It used to be | 
a custom to wear rings on the thumb besides those on 


the finger. The New England Week!y Journal of | 





north and south, in the shape of a horse shoe, 
with the opening towards the bed of the river, | 
and the bottom about as smooth and level as a} 
lawn, though ploughed for cultivation. This 
space was 675 feet deep, and a third as wide, 
with rows of seats for the visitors rising one 
above another perhaps to the number of thirty 
in height, and capable of containing twenty-five 
thousand persons. The seats were all once 
cased by Herodes, the son of Atticus, with white 
Pentelican marble. Close to the Stadium are 
the remains of an ancient bridge across the 
Ilyssus, 

When I speak of the Ilyssus, that ¢ time-hon- 
ored stream,’ which poets have celebrated as if | 
it were really a river, you need not imagine 
that I mean any thing more than the pebbly 
channel of a brook which has ceased to murmur. 
It looks as if it might become a foaming torrent 
for a little season after a heavy rain, but at 
present there are only pools of water here and 
there, just a sufficient quantity ot intervals for 
the purposes of groups of washerwomen. The 
stream in fact is lost in the sand, and filtrates 
beneath the surface, re-appearing now and then 
with the resemblance of a rill or fountain. Pur- 
suing its course from the ruins of the bridge, 
down as far as the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
we come to the position of the ancient fountains 
of Callirhoe, The remains of the Temple are 
stupendous, and its vastness must have exceed- 
ed that of any other similar fabric in the world, 
though it was not finished till the reign of the | 
emperor Hadrian. Upon the marble beam be- | 
tween two of its lofty and enormous columns, | 
the eye is offended by a pile of bricks that looks | 
like the remnant of a wall built upon the top of 
the Temple. This place is said to have been 
the habitation of a fanatic several centuries ago, 
who perched himself there, and lived by the 
contributions of his followers, never descending 
from his post, a sort of Simon Stylites. ‘To- 
day, as I passed up from the foundations of the 
Temple, a Greek student was lying on the 
ground near by, and repeating one of the Greck 
paradigms, Entering the city through the arch 
of Tladrian, | pass, in my way homeward, a 
beautiful little temple, which, for some reason 
or other, has obtained the name of the lantern | 
of Demostheus. It is a small circular struc- 
ture, with marble pillars, and a fringe or border 
of exquisitely sculptured figures at the top. 

Among our other excursions in Athens, we 
went on the afternoon of a still and lovely day 
to the Academy, or rather, the olive groves and 
gardens where the Academy is supposed to 
have been situated, about three miles from the 
modern city. At the borders of the groves of 
the Academy we visited two small round hills 
that rise from the plain, one of which is suppos- 
ed to be the Colonus of the tragedy of Sopho- 
cles, The prospect from it corresponds with 
that described in the opening of the tragedy. 
The description of the city by Antigone to her 
blind father is probably an image of the aspect 
which it presented from this hill in the age of 
Sophocles, but with reference to the time ef 
Thesus it must be considered as a sort of an- 
achronism, since but few buildings could then 
have been visible from this spot. The age of 
Sophocles was also that of Cimon and Pericles, 
the great adorners of the Acropolis, which must 
have risen to the sight in all its splendor, when 
the Qidipus Colonus was written. The pas- 
sage in the tragedy opens as follows: 








O CEdipus! my poor unhappy Fatber ! 

Far as my eyes can reach, I see a city 

With lofty turrets crowned; and, if I err not, 

This p'ace is sacred, by the laurel shade, 

Olive and vine thick planted, and the songs 

Of nightingale sweet warbling through the grove. 

Here sit thee down, and rest thy wearied limbs 

On this rude stone ; ’tis a long way for age 

Like thine to travel. 

After one of the most perfect afternoons I 
ever beheld, we saw the sunset from this hill, 
fringing the long picturesque outline of the Mo- 
rea mountains with a border of gold, and leav- 
ing their bases steeped in the deepest and rich- 
est purple. The view of the city and the dis- 
tant Acropohs, rising with its melancholy beau- 
tiful ruins amidst the serene, clear-tinted, and 
transparent atmosphere, was at this hour and 


doublet. 


1729, advertises ‘a large thumb ring’ as being pick- 
ed up at Rumney Marsh. Down to 1770, it was 
common for families of wealth to give the pall bear- 
ers and particular frends at funerals, a gold ring 
apiece, Elizabeth, the widow of Capt. Nathaniel 
Davenport of Boston, who was killed in the capture 
of Narraganset Fort, in 1675, had the subsequent 
item in her acceunt of charges; ‘ To 21 rings to his 
and my relatives, and te two or three whe took eare 
to bring him off when slaine, ‘£8 10s.’ For such a 
disbursement, the Province of Massachusetts was at 
much expense in 1729, when Governor Burnet was 
buried. It is very probable, that the dislike of our 
puritan ancestors to the mode of marriage in the 
Episcopal Church, and of presenting rings on so in- 
teresting a ceremony, rendered these far less used 
than they would otherwise have been. Rings for 
the ears, from the richest material down to its cheap- 
est imitation, have had their seasons of abundance 
and scarceness. As composed of gold, a portion of 
the community have ever considered them as a sort 
of remedy for weakness of eyes. Whatever may be 
our opinion of such external attire, we should all be 
agreed, that there is an indispensable ornament of 
the heart, which is more precious than rubies; it is 
the ealy Cordon Sanataire tor moral diseases wheth- 
er in excess of fashion or any other undue iadulgence. 


WAISTCOAT. 
This has for ages been a sarment of the East. It 
was the chitone of both Jews and Greeks. Arbuth- 


not remarks, ‘ The tunics of the Romans, which aa- 


| swer our waistcoats, were without ornaments and 


with very short sleeves.’ In the decline ol the Ro- 
man empire, such garments reached down to the an- 
cles and had sleeves extending to the hands, The 
waistcoat, or vest, as generally called in America, 
was common in Europe before our fathers came to 
this continent. It was sometimes denominated a 
Shakespeare says;—‘ What a pretty thing a 
man is, when he goes in his doublet and hose, and 
leaves off his wit.” In the primitive days of our 
country, there was a strong propensity and a_ perse- 
vering practice for wearing the sleeves of such an 
article very large towards the shoulder, and with 
much cut work, so as to show the linen of the arms. 
Thence, in 1634 the Government of Massachusetts 
enacted, that ‘immoderate great sleeves or slashed 
apparel’ should not be worn, except one slash in each 
sleeve, and one in the back. This Legislative swoop 
also embraced the wardrobe of ladies. Perceiving in 
1639, that their injunction was disregarded, the same 
authorities resolved, that no clothes should be made 
with short sleeves so as toexpose the arms, nor any 
sleeve should be over a half ell in the whole part. 
This would be making the sleeves of both sexes a 
yard and a quarter in circumference, not much differ- 
ing from those lately seen on females, known some- 
times by the appellations of Bishop or Leg of Mutton, 











and noted as a wonder of our age. Then it was, that 
neither of the sexes could consistently lay the charge 
of whimsical and extravagant dress to the other. As 
to slashed apparel, the waistcoat, as well asthe gown, 
seems not only to have much open work in the 
sleeves, but, also, in the back. This was no new 
thing. The same writer, last quoted, whose obser- 
vation on men and things was as deep as his insight 
into human nature, says: 

‘What! this a sleeve ? 
There’s snip and nip and cut and slisb and slash, 
Like to a censor in a barber's shop.’ 
The waistcoat had become short by 1660 and so con- 
tinued till 1685. From this to 1714, it grew in length 
so as frequently to touch the knee. One of this sort 
is seen on the likeness of Governor Yale, who died 
1721, in the Trumbull Gallery at New Haven. The 
inventories of early settlers speak of its color as prev- 
alently red. It was sometimes fringed, and not un- 
frequently edged with gold or silverlace. Till about 
1760, its top was low se that the neckcloth was visi- 
ble all round. Thus low as well as long, it was 
worn till 45 years since, by elderly men, and consid- 
erably by their juniors. When suspenders were 
adopted 40 years past, the vest kept dimini-hing till 
it 'ecame very shert. After that, it came down so 
as to be acomfortable garment. Recently, its lon- 
gitude has heen oa the decrease. As manufactured 
ot leather, it was eommon for laboring men from the 
beginning of New England till after the Revolution. 
Its sleeves, as we are aware, have been len dis- 
pensed with. Asthe coat vas more worn, they were 
laid aside; and, so far as retained, they seem to have 
given the name of short jacket to what was forinerly 
a waistcoat. Sucl was the passion for wearing gold 
and silver buttoms on vests and coats, that the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts forbid them, in 1651, te 
be worn at all, except by men worth £200.* They 
continued fashionable till the retrenchment caused by 
our struggle for Independence. In June of 1838, 
while digging up the foundation of Old St. Peter’s 
Church in Salem, for the erection of a new one, the 
workmen discovered the remains of Jonathan Pue, 
his Majesty’s surveyor and searcher of the Port, who 
died 1760. Among these remains were some silver 
buttons, the mementoes of another age, the insignia 
of more than common rank. Among the items con- 
tained in an account of what Governor Hutchinson 
lost by a mob in 1765, we have the following . ‘One 
suit of French Grey, having button holes wrought 
with gold thread, and gold basket buttons.’ As a 
substitute for buttons so costly, were the covered, 
horn, pewter and gilded brassones. Forthe welfare 
of our communities, it is matter of high satisfaction 
that, although wealth never so much abounded 





among us, till the last two years of increasing dis- 





from this position peculiarly lovely, 


tress in the circles ef business, yet the owners of it ° 

















have been contented to fasten their garments with 
other substances than gold and silver. The more 
and the longer a people keep aloof from such useless 
badges of distinction, the greater is their claim upon 
our respect and esteem. 





* These buttons were put on almost close togeth- 
er. With respect to them and others for clothing, 
we have the ensuing facts. In 1633, when a vessel 
of Sir Richard Saltonstall was cast away on Cape 
Sable, Razilly, the Governor there, paid the Captain 
of her, for sails and cables, 7 or 800 gold buttons, 
taken from one of bis suits. Quarter and eights of 
Spanish dollars, with eyes soldered on and coinage 
retained, were not unusually seen on garments. 


SMALL CLOTHES, 

This garment was long peculiar to Northern na- 
tions, Thence it was called by Tacitus, ‘ the cov- 
ering of barbarians,’ Instead of it, the ancient Ro- 
mans sometimes wore swathed scarves, denominated 
femoralia. Having made its way into the Roman 
Empire under Honorius and Arcadius, both of whom 
deceased in the fore part of the 5th century, it was 
restrained, and the makers of it, denominated braca- 
rii, were expelled from the metropolis. The reason 
assigned fur this severity, was, that such an article 
of dress was unworthy of a people, who held those 
under their dominion by whom it was worn. This 
reason, however, as good as is often given for state 
policy, was more the expression of domineering 
pride, than of true magnanimity. Charles V_ of 
France, issued an edict against his subjects’ wearing 
short and tight small clothes as an infringement on 
past and general custom. Such dress, at the begin- 
ning of Elizabeth’s reign, was, to use the language 
of an English writer, ‘stuffed out to an enormous 
size with horse hair and cotton.’ This fashion de- 
clined 1565, but revived soon after her decease in 
1603. It came over to these shores, and was pro- 
hibited by the legislature of Massachusetts in 1639. 
This injunction, however, causing some suspension, 
did not have fall effect. Small clothes were worn 
above the knee till after 1685. Thus short, they had 
Jarge bunches of ribbon in the place of buckles, and 
also puffs round the knee band, which looked like 
small blown up bladders. They were called trunk, 
and were so immoderatély large, that, if now seen 
on a solitary individual, they would be scouted as a 
monstrous singularity. From 1689 till after 1727, 
having been gradually lessened, they were made 
longer and closer for the more fashionable, Fifty-five 
years since, they weie worn by men of commen cir- 
cumstances, on land and at sea, of such a size, that 
one yard and a half in circumference would not ex- 
cuse them. Until a half century past, little boys, as 
soon as putting off their child’s attire, would be fixed 
out with smell clothes. Twenty-five years ago they 
were to be seen on young and old men with the knee 
bands fastened either with buckles or strings. Sub- 
sequently to this, they have mostly disappeared from 
those of every age and class. As used by males of 
laborivus callings, they were* leather from the first 
planting of eur Colonies till the peace ot Independ 
ence. Small clothes, as well as the following part of 
dress, were often accompanied with spatterdashes, 
whith served as boets to guard against mud and wet. 





*In 1721 a pair of leather small clothes were 
charged at 25s. 


A Good Discovery.—Some six or seven weeks 
ago, when the water of the Schuylkill was so yellow 
and turbid, and all the conduits from Fairmouut ran 





discoloured streams, the following discovery, which 

we find in the London Morning Chromecle, would | 
have been a blessing, asit may always be henceforth. | 
A Mr. James Richards, of Dumbleton, writing to | 
the editor, observes: * I have discovered a cheap 
filter to cleanse river water, which you will oblige | 
me to communicate to the public, as it may be useful 
to the inhabitants of London, Westininster, and other 
districts where clean soft water is preferred to dirty 
er hard water. Itis nothing more than a bag made 
ef unbleached calico, in the form of an inverted cone, 
attached to a small wooden hoop, aud in this country 
ealled a dropping bag. It is first saturated with 
water, afterwards pulverized charcoal is thinly 
spead over the inside of it with a dredgingbox used 
by cooks. At first, a part of the charcoal will pass 
through the pores of the bag with the water, but by 
cantinuing to fill it full with the samme water, and ad- 
ding charcoal, ina few minutes it will become as 
clear as spring water. To prevent the charcoal be- 
ing washed from the pores of the bagin filling it, | 
place another bag inside it, and dredge a small | 
quantity of pulverized charcoal into it. The cost of | 
boath bags is under one shilling, and the two I send | 
you will clease fiom fifty gallons daily, if it be sup- | 
plied with water from a pipe and regulated by a} 
stopcock, and more in proportion to the size of the bag ; | 
but, as their cost is little, they can be increased in | 
size and in number as may be required. I have | 
used these filters the last month, and hope the use of | 
them may add to the comfort of others.’ This plan, 
it will be seen, is extremely simple, and within the | 
means of every citizen. why should it not be gen- 
erally adopted in Philadelphia ?— Philadelphia Ga- | 
zelle. 








Steamboat Racing—Anecdote.—A lady took her | 
passage on board a steamboat at New Orleans to go 
to St Louis, but hearing that the Captain intended to 
run arace, declined going unless assurances were | 
giver that such would not be the case. The master } 
pledged his honor to retrain the contest, and the boat | 
got under way ; the rival boat pursuing soon after, } 
neared him fast, and the passengers becoming exci- | 
ted, requested him to put on more steam, which was | 
retused, for the reason above given. The lady was | 
applied to, but would not yield. She was then re- 
quested to come on deck and view the other boat, 
which, at the time, was nearly alongside, and fast 
gaining. Her feclings were immediately enlisted, | 
and she too urged an increase of speed, which was} 
attempted, but not succeding as well as the passen- 
gers desired, they suggested that he should use ba- 
con, to make the wood more inflammable. The 
answer was, that having pledged his word not to 
race, he had not provided himself with the article. | 
* Never mind, captain, (said the lady) you have some | 
on board on freight, use it, use it, my dear sir, I will | 
pay all expenses it you beat that boat ’— Charleston 
Mercury. 
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Howto get a Church Roofed.—An old German 
Romance containing tales of the pranks of the priests 
in ancient times, relates that a Vienna student, a 
shrewd and ready witted knave, was elevated to the 
living of the parish of Calemberg. In consequence 
of the dilapidated state of the roof of his church, the 
rain poured into every part ofit. ‘The young parson 
having exhorted his congregatior to contribute to- 
wards its restoration, offered them their choice as to 
which portion of the root they would repair—that 
over the altar, or that over the chancel. ‘Over the 
altar,” said they laughing to themselves, ‘it is a very 
small part; let the parson root over the chancel.’ 
But the parson, when he found he could stand at the 
altar, and perform the service under shelter, troubled 
his head no more about the matter; while his con- 
gregation, who wished to keep as dry as their priest, 
found they had no other alternative than to repair 
the rest of the roof. 


Mary.— Miss Mitford, a lady of good sense and 


! . . ° 
| and to form a just literary taste. 


| as any book in the series. 





excellent taste, says that her most favorite name is 
Mary—a name which is as common as a white vio- 
let, and one that has something indestructibly sweet 
and simple, and fit for all wear, high or low, suits 
the cottage or the palace, the garden or the field, 
the pretty or the ugly, the old or the young. 





Vineyards of the Crimea.—Crim Tartary will 
soon hegin to send wines to western Europe, and 
through America by way of the Mediterranean In 
the Crimea fresh plantations containing 1,150,000 
vines were made in the course of the year 1836. 
Im four years the number of vines has increased by 
upwards of five millions.—There are now, in Russia, 
13,338 dessiatines ol vineyards, 8,133 of which are 
in the provinees at the feot of the Caucasus, and 
4,433 in the Taurus, This ameunt of vineyard land 
is greater than that which existed in the year 1835 
by eighty six dessiatines. 


Protection against Combustion of Dresses.--A 
company is forming in London for introducing the 
newly invented process for preparing muslin in such 
a manner thatif putinto the tire it will not take flame, 
but merely be reduced gradually to coal. The pro- 
cess does not affect the finest-colors. Itis applicable 
to every substance, from the canvass of a ship of war 
to the finest lace, for the curtains of beds, the furni- 
ture of rooms, the coverings ot sofas, ard all those 
materials which often cause conflagration. It also 
perverts the attacks of mildews. Papers subjected 
to great heat owly carbonize, and leave the writing 


FFICE of the American Unitarian Association | 
No. 134 Tengen opposite School Street. 
t m 12 


PLENDID ENGLISH AND FRENCH EN. 

GRAVINGS, for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
CO., 147 Washington street, opposite the Old South 
—among them are, 

The Poor Subject, framed—The Old Soldier, do— 
Stuart’s painting of Washington, do— Lafayette, do— 
The Stolen Kiss, do—Outward Bound, do—Inward 
Bound, do—Highland Hospitality—The Pets, a very 
beautitul line engraving—The Brutal Husband—Ve- 
nice—The Incredulity of St Thomas—The Intercep- 
ted Letter, &c., with a large assortment of smaller 
Prints. Also, a splendid engraving of the Child 
rescued from the Eagle’s Nest by its Mother. 

je 30 
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HE Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished in sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 134 Washington st. tf m12 


‘DOETRY OF TRAVELLING. This day receiv- 
LL ed. The Poetry of Travelling in the United 
States, by Caroline Gilman, with additional Sketch- 
es, by a few friends; and a week among Autographs; 
by Rev. 8. Gilman. 
‘The Traveller delighteth in the view 
Ot change and choice, of sundry kind of creatures 
To mark the habits, and to note the hue 
Of far-born people, and their sundry natures, 
Their shapes, their speech, their gait, their looks, 
their features. 
Breton’s Longing of a Blessed Heart. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington st. j 16 








ISAAC R. BUTTS, 
OOK AND JOB PRINTER, No. 2 School st., 
Boston. 
I. R. B. has for sale a large variety of Type, not 
half worn, Chases, Imposing Stones, &c. &c. which 
will be sold low. tl. apl4 








NOYES’S JOB. 
HIS day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO.,a New Translation of the book of Job, 
corresponding in size and style with the Translations 
of the Psalms, and Prophets, by the same author. 
‘No translation has appeared in England, since 
that of Isaiah by Lowth, which can sustain a com- 
parison with that of the Book of Job, by Mr Noyes. 
With some slight exceptions, this latter is very much 
what we could wish it to be.’—<Spirit of the Pil- 
grims. fi 
‘ We have not seen any translation of the book of 
Job, with which the public ought to be satisfied, 
unless it be this.’--Chr. Examiner. 
june 9 


CHANDELIER FOR SALE. 
FR SALE a good second hand Chandelier suita- 

. ble for a Meeting-house or large Hall. 

Also, two large Stoves, and seventeen hanging 
Lamps, the above articles will be sold low, (as they 
belong to a Society that have no further use for thei,) 
on application to Sam}. Sinith, at the Courier office 
No. 4, Congress square, or to Moses Mellen, 38 Union 
street. tf n18 








SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 

HE Author of American Popular Lessons offers 

to Instructors a series of reading books, design- 

ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent methed of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 


_to communicate semething of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct from 


the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 
The books are :— 
Primary. 
. Introduction to Popular Lessons. 
. American Popular Lessons. 
. Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 
. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 
Tales from American History. 
Poetry tor Schools, 
. Grecian Histo: y. 
English History. 
. Biography for Schools. 
10. Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youny-st class of learners. Its les- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner to afur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the man- 
ners of men, and the habits olf animals. American 
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CRISIS 


“Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 


years in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
in common use. Itis intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 


Sequel to Popular Lessons, isa first book of history. 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales from American History, form Nos.9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form #n entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend- 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 





anid Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a briefsystem of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian Llistory, is the histery of Greece, from a 
remote antignity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t gether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biography tor Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination ot teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country, Without increasing its labor cr expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenien: forms, and 
are.cheap, and of a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington street. tf sept 16 


MERICAN LIBERTIES AND AMERICAN 
SLAVERY, Morally and Politically illustrated. 
—by S. B. Treadwell. 
* Pity your countrymen.’ 
New supply this day received by the New Eng- 
land Publishers, WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 
June 30 


OETRY OF TRAVELLING: by Mrs Gilman-- 
New supply this day received b 
June 30 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


’'} ALFOURD’S NEW TRAGEDY.—The Athe- 
nian Captive, firs: acted in Covent Garden only 
thirty days since, published this day by 
jel6 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 


4 er pew OF GAMING.—Five Hundred copies 
of the ‘ disclosures’ concerning the vice of gam- 
bling, called * VICTIMS OF GA MING, have been 
sold during the two past weeks. 

jel6 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

JUNE 23, WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
HIS day received, 
Foreign Quarterly Review, commencing anew 
volume $3 single—$8 for four Foreign Reviews. 

Bentley’s Miscellany for May—24 articles by Boz, 
§c.—two ergravings by Cruikshank. $5 per an- 
bum. : 

Waldie’s Library, containing Miss Pardoe’s River 
and Desert—Democratic Review for May. 

Dunglison’s Medical Library—a svpply of all the 
back Nos. 

Financial Register, $3, semimonthly. Various ar- 
ticles on Finance, &c. j 23 
[rane BiIBLES.—A variety in fine bindings, 

for sale at TICK NOR’S, m26 
| gg eee TOUR, new supply.—Journal of an 
Exptoring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
under the direction of the ABCFM. in 1835,’36,’37; 
































or the numbers and value of bank notes legible. 


with the Geography, Climate, Productions, &c. 








je30 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
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ORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES.—A Com- 

prehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic. 
tionary of the English Language, with Pronouncing 
Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture, and Modern 
Geographical Names. By J. E. Worcester. Care- 
fully Revised and Enlarged. 424 pp. duodecimo. 

This Dictionary, in regard to those words for the 
orthography, pronounciation, or definition of which an 
intelligent English reader has the most frequent oc. 
casion to consult a Dictionary, is probably the most 
complete work of the kind extant. It contains, be- 
sides a very full vocabulary of common English words, 
many technical terms, and a copious list of such words 
and phrases from foreign languages as are often 
found in English books, very full vocabularies of 
Classical and Scripture Proper Names, and a vo- 
cabulary of words of doubtful or various orthograe 
phy, which, together with the rules and remarks ac- 
companying them, embraces nearly all! the difficult 
and doubtful cases that often occur in English orthog- 
raphy. This edition is also furnished with an 4p- 
pendix, containing additional words, and a Pronounc- 
ing Vocabulary, comprising about 3000 Modern 
Geographical Names, The volume comprises about 
66,000 words, to all of which the pronounciation is 
given; being more than twice as many as are found 
in the school editions of Walker’s Dictionary, togeth. 
er with their vocabularies. 

In the preparation of this Dictionary, prononcia- 
tion has been made a leading object, and has receivy- 
ed particular attention ; and as a Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, it will be found to possess peculiar advan- 
tages. A prominent feature in the plan consists in the 
exhibition of authorities respecting words of various 
doubtful, or disputed pronunciation; and this vol- 
ume is so constructed as to exhibit, with respect to 
all this class of words, for whicha Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary is chiefly wanted, the modes in which they 
are pronounced by all the most eminent English or- 
thoe pists. 

The Comprehensive Dictionary is required to be 
used in the Public Schools of Boston, ane has been 
introduced into numerous other schools, academies, 
and seminaries in different parts of the country. It 
has been highly recommended by various literary 
journals, and by many gentlemen whose opinion is 
eminently entitled to respect. 

This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, am- 
ple evidence of inquiry, caretul comparison, and 
sound judgment. It combines, ina very condensed 
and yet intelligible form, a greater quantity of valu- 
able matter than any other similar work; and asa 
Pronouncing Dictionary, it possesses decided advan- 
tages over all others, by its superior system of nota- 
tion, and by its exhibition of all the principal author- 
ities respecting words of doubtful end various pro- 
nunciation. We do not hesitate to prononnce it, in 
our judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate, and 
useful compendium within our knowledge. 

JosePH Story, Lu. v., Prof. Law, Camb. Ms. 

Stpney WiLvarp, a. M. Prof. Heb. Lat. &c. 
Cambridge, Ms. 

Ek. T. CHANNING, A. 3. Prof. Rhet. and Oratory, 
Cambridge, Ms. : 

Joun PICKERING, LL. D. Boston. 

Wiii1aM ALLEN, D. p. Pres. Bowdoin Col. Me. 

S. P. Newman, a. M. Prof. Rhet. «© Col, Me. 

Joun WHEELER,D. pb. Pres. Vd. Uni. Burlington, 

J. L. Kincsuey, ux. pv. Prof. Lat. Yale Col. Ct. 

Atonzo Porter, v. v. Prof. Rhet. Unien Col- 
lege, N.Y. 

C. ANTHON, LL. D. Prof. Greek and Lat. Colum- 
bia College, N. Y. 

Peter 8S. Duponcrav, uu. dD. Philadelphia. 

Rosiey DunGuison, Mm. v. Prof. Uni. of Md. 

J.P. Cusnine, a. m. Pres. Hampden Sydney 
College, Va. 

Davin L. Swain, Pres. Uni. N. C. Chapel Fill. 

Atonzo Cuurcn, p: vo. Pres. Uni. of Georgia. 

Puixcip Linpsiey, pv. vp. Pres. Nashville Uni- 
versity, Tenn. 

Epwarp Beecuer, A. M. Pres. Illinois Col. 


This Dictionary has been republished in London ; 

and in a notice in ‘ Tait’s Edinburg Magazine,’ of a 
specimen of it, it is stated that * if the work possess 
the sterling merit of the specimen before us, it will 
go far to supersede most others at present in common 
use.’ 
» ‘No specimen, as is well known by all who have 
used this Dictionary, would give too favorable an 
impression of its completeness and correctness ’— Se- 
lect Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

AN ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY, FOR 
COMMON SCHOOLS—with Pronouncing Vocab- 
ularies of Classical, Scripture, and Modern Geograph- 
ical Names. By J. E. Worcester. 

The Elementary Dictionary, is for substance, a 
reduced form of the Comprehensive Dictionary, and 
is especially adapted to the use of Common Schools, 
It contains a very full list of the words of the English 
language which are in good use; and including its 
vocabularies, it possesses important advantages over 
all other Commoa School Dictionaries. The pronun- 
ciation of the words is carefully givenin a form very 
easily understood, and in accordance with the best 
usage, and the most approved authorities. The best 
edition of Walker’s School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains but 31,200 words, more than 
12,000 less than this. 

School Committees, Teachers, &c. supplied with 
copies for examination, upon application to the pub- 
lishers, G. W, PALMER & CO. 


FINHE Chrisuan Examiner and General Review. 
Edited by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston, 
and Rev. Jaines Walker, D. D., of Charlestown. 

The first series of this work, consisting of five vol- 
umes, was published in the tive years immediately 
preceding 1829, and with the beginning of that year 
the New Series was commenced, now comprising 
eighteen volumes, These volumes embrace a wide 
range of subjects, and their general character may 
be inferred, by those who are unacquainted with the 
work itself, from the following list of the principal 
contributors, 

Rev. William E. Channing, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., ot Boston. 

Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Samrel Gilman, of Charleston, S. C. 

Prof. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D., of Cambridge. 

Rev. John Brazer, D. D., of Salem. 

Rey. Alvan Lamson, of Dedham. 

Rev. Convers Francis, of Watertown. 

Rev. Edmund Q. Sewall, of Scituate. 

Rev. William B. O. Peabody, of Springfield. 

Mr. M. J. Hurlburt, ef Philadelphia. 

Rev. Orville Dewey, of New York. 

Rev. Samuel J. May, of Scituate. 

Rev. George R. Noyes, of Petersham. 

Rev. Charles Foilen, of New York. 

Rev. Frederic A. Farley, of Providence, R. [. 

Rev. Edward B. Hall, of Providence, R. 1. 

Rev. William [H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Orestes A. Brownson, of Boston. 

Rev. George Ripley, of Boston. 

Rev. Caleb Stetson, of Medford. 

Rev. William P. Lunt, of Quincy. 

Rev. George W. Burnap, of Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, of Bangor, Me. 

Rey. Jason Whitman, of Portland Me. 

Rev. Ephraim Peabody, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, of Portsmouth, N. 1. 

Rev. George Putnam, of Roxbury. 

Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, of Boston. 

Prot. Cornelius C Felton, of Cambridze. 

Rev. Thomas B. Fox, ot Newbrryport. 

Mr Francis Bowen, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, of Boston. 

Rev. George E. Eilis, of Boston. 

Complete sets of the work may be had of the Pub- 
lishers, 

The Christian Examiner is published in Boston, on 
the first of March, May, July, September, Novem- 
ber, and January, making six numbers in each year. 

Each number will, on an average of the six, con- 
tain 136 pages octavo, and with every third number 
will be given a title-page, table of contents, and in- 
dex, making in all two volumes a year, each contain- 
ing about 408 pages. 

The numbers, if desired, will be sent to any part 
of the United States, subscribers paying postage, and 
tuking the risk of conveyance. 7 

The price of subscription is four dollars a year, 
payable on the delivery of the second numberof each 
year, and by new subscribers in advance. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st, 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. — 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Strect. Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 

TerMs.—Tahree Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

{-7 No subscription discontinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages ae 
paid. 

“ All communicatons, as well as letters of bus ne:s, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address- 
ed to Davip Rerep, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 








